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Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-IONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. I. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CHRISTOPHER HOBSON and Mr. 
W. J. GLOVER (instructed toy Sir Clifford Radcliffe, 
C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to the Middlesex County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the following County 
Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. I. RAMSAY WILLIS (instructed by Mr. W. O. 
Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Brighton 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. I. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 



Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GEORGE W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 

Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. I. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. W. I. LUXTON represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. I. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. HYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees. 

Mr. I. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. I. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. I. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. I. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 



Mr. Alexander Balmain Bruce Valentine recalled. 
Cross-examination by Mr. Rippon continued. 



3418. Mr. Valentine, we can start by going back to 
where we left off last night — almost, I think, back to the 
beginning. If you would look, first of all, at question 
1874, 8th day, page 130. — Yes. 

3419. When we agreed that a figure had been given 
for an average tax of £725 a year on every oil bus in 
the central area — slightly less on country buses, and £939 
on Green Line coaches. Do you know, Mr. Valentine, 
how that figure was arrived at? — Yes, that is the fuel 
duty element in the fuel cost plus the licenced vehicle 
duties and licensing fees, based on the buses owned, and 
the two added together made £728 for central buses, £677 
for country buses and £937 for coaches. 

3420. Before you can get at a figure for each bus 
you have to work out, have you not, the average mileage 
of that bus, in order to get at the fuel consumption? — 
Yes, unless you take the fuel expenditure in total. You 
could do that either way, I think. 

3421. Well, we did agree that the tax came to £725 
a year ; I suppose about £10 of that relates to licence 
duty ; £983 divided by the total licence duty. — Licence 
duties are of the order of £70 to £88 according to the 
type of vehicle? 
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3422. Per bus? — Yes, per bus. 

3423. And we agreed in round figures that the total 
fuel bill would be about £1,000, in relation to the total 
cost of £725 a year. — I think when Mr. lames answered 
question 1875 he thought you were still including the 
licenced vehicle duty as well as fuel. 

3424. So £1,000 would be the fairer figure for fuel? — 
lust a little under £1,000 averaged over all our road 
service vehicles, excluding trolley buses, of course. The 
fuel expenditure including fuel duty would be a little 
under £1,000. 

3425. Yes. I am much obliged. We know also, do we 
not, that of your figure of 2s. 5d. — the average cost per 
mile — 44d. is represented by fuel. That we did agree 
last night? — Yes. Approximately 4^d. That is the central 
bus figure only, but all these other figures we have been 
talking about are the whole of the road fleet, excluding 
trolley buses. 

3426. We will come back to that, Mr. Valentine. We 
know that fuel equals an average of 4-jd. a mile, equals 
£1,000 a year, do we not? — Very very roughly, because 
the figure of just under £1,000 a year that I said was 
the fuel cost per bus would be not necessarily quite the 
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same for central buses. You can take 4^d. as the central 
bus figure. It depends what degree of accuracy you are 
seeking. 

3427. I am only talking in round figures. If you divide 
£1,000 toy 4-]-d., you get, I think, the average mileage 
per bus. — You might be carrying quite a considerable 
degree of error by this time. 

3428. Yes. I made it 53,000 miles, dividing 4.5 into 
240,000. Perhaps you can accept my arithmetic for the 
moment. — Yes, I am sure the arithmetic will be right. 

3429. 53,000 average miles per bus, multiplied by the 
2s. 5d. gave me a figure of £6,040 per year as the cost 
of running a bus. — I do not agree that figure, because 
there you have used the central bus figure of 2s. 5d. 

3430. Yes. — There is a very much simpler way of arriv- 
ing at this. 

3431. We will try another way in a moment — I am sure 
there are two or three ways of arriving at it. 

{Mr. Harold V/illis ): I think Mr. Valentine was trying 
to help, to get the answer more quickly. 

3432. [Mr. Rippon ): I think £6,040 as I have worked it 
out would be rather high, because the figure of £1,000 
with which 1 started was, you now say, rather too high, so 
it might be somewhere between £5,000 and £6,000, and 
nearer £5,000 than £6,000? — 2s. 5d. would be rather 
high, because that is the central bus figure. You 
get under £5,000 if you take the less risky approach to this, 
dividing the annual working expenses by the total operating 
vehicles. 

3433. Yes. It is B.T.C. 404, page 187, on the 8th day. 

[Mr. Harold Willis ) : It was the new table we put in of 

the split in the working expenses. 

[Mr. Rippon ): That is the figure you want me to take 
now? — I took the 1952 working expenses and the mean 
stock of vehicles from Transport Statistics, the middle 
figure between the beginning of 1952 and the end of 1952 
and divided the total working expenses during the year 
by the mean number of vehicles in the total operating 
stock. And the answer for 1952 is £4,870 of working 
expenses per bus in the total operating stock. 

3434. [Mr. Harold Willis) : Does that include trolley 
buses or have you excluded them? — I have excluded 
trolley buses. 

3435. [Mr. Rippon ) : I am prepared to accept that figure, 
because I have one of £4,700, taking it on more or less the 
same basis. You saved 192 vehicles in your operating 
fleet between the end of 1950 and the end of 1952? — 184, 
because we are excluding trolley buses. 

3436. That total saving on the fleet was 192, I think. 
We reached that conclusion yesterday as being the differ- 
ence between the figure of 10,175 at the end of 1950 and 
£9,983 at the end of 1952? — I make it 184. £10,167 was 
the figure, was it not? 

3437. It does not matter very much whether it is 184 
or 192 for this purpose, Mr. Valentine. If you multiply 
that by the figure we have arrived at for the average 
cost of running a bus, you get something of the order of 
£900,000, do you not? 

[Mr. Poole) : You have included trolley buses and trams 
in that figure, in taking your difference between 9,983 and 
10,167? 

(Mr. Rippon) : The only way one could get a round 
figure of the total cost of running a vehicle was to take 
the 2s. 5d. 

3438. (Mr. Poole): lust now Mr. Valentine said in the 
figures he gave that he was excluding trams and trolley 
buses. Was not that so? — Yes, 1 think I said so. May 
I just check it? That was for dividing the working expenses 
for the year by the stock of vehicles. 

3439. (Mr. Rippon): By the operating stock. — Yes, that 
was to arrive at the annual expenditure per bus. But you 
cannot get any further in this calculation by leaving 
trams out of the picture, because clearly the tram and bus 
figures must toe taken together, as trams have disappeared 
during the year and been replaced by buses. Bringing in 
or leaving out the trolley buses does not make much 
difference. 

3440. I appreciate that. I was trying to get at the round 
figures for 192 multiplied toy £4,050, which gives a figure 
of about £900,000, does it not? — Yes, I agree. 



3441. The saving really is on the trams? — There is a 
reduction in the number of trains, yes. 

3442. I think at the end of 1950 you had 718 trams? — 
Going back two years? 

3443. Yes, because you have done the calculation on 
the basis of the difference between 1950 and 1952. — No, 1 
have not used anything from 1950 at all, have I? 

(President) : When you have got some figures as a result 
of multiplying what I call A. by B., Mr. Rippon, what use 
are you going to make of it? 

(Mr. Rippon) : I want to get at the saving which it is 
suggested has been made as a result of the conversion from 
trams to buses. 

(President): Is that for the purpose of criticising the 
figures in B.T.C. 402, if it will not be inconvenient to 
expose your case? It will have that effect. We are not 
merely engaged on establishing a series of statistical con- 
clusions except in so far as they are directed to supporting 
an objection. 

(Mr. Rippon) : This will be designed, I hope, to show 
that the saving on trams of £0.3m. is too low and that 
the basis on which that calculation has been made is 
sometimes misleading. 

(President): To show that B.T.C. 402 understates the 
amount of saving, is that it? 

3444. (Mr. Rippon): Yes. Mr. Valentine, I was looking 
at the 1950 Report which showed, at the end of 1950, 
that there were 718 trams; it is page 346. — Are you look- 
ing at the Annual Report? 

3445. Yes. And that gives a total operating stock of 
10,175, which is more or less one of the figures we were 
using, allowing for the difference between the Annual 
Report figures and those in Transport Statistics. All I 
am suggesting to you is that your saving in your total 
fleet is on trams. Is it not? — Well, that is one element 
in it. 

3446. It is the major element, is it not? — The saving 
is on trams, but that is offset by a corresponding increase 
in buses. 

3447. I am not suggesting that. You have replaced 
718 trams by not quite as many buses, because there 
is a saving of 192 vehicles on your total fleet. I am 
suggesting to you that the fall in the total of your 
operating stock is due to the fact that you have not 
replaced the 718 trams by as many buses. — No, the 
number of buses added to the fleet, to do the work pre- 
viously done by the trams, is practically the same number 
as the trams withdrawn. 

3448. Anyway, those trams have been withdrawn? — 
Yes, and replaced; they have been replaced by almost 
exactly an equal number of buses. 

3449. Trams are very much more expensive to run, 
going on the basis as we have done, of the average cost 
per mile. I think you will see that from the 1951 report, 
table 1020, at page 236. — I do not accept that the trams 
were more expensive to run than the buses. Could you 
give me the reference again. 

3450. Certainly. It is the 1951 account, table 1020, 
page 236, Mr. Valentine. You see there the expenditure 
per car mile ; buses and coaches 24.87d. ; trolley buses 
26.38d. ; trams 31.23d. On that figure it looks as if 
trams were more expensive to run, does it not? — You 
are comparing there the whole of the buses and coaches ; 
country buses are in that figure. Trams were replaced 
by central buses, which would be a much higher figure 
than the average for all buses and coaches. 

3451. I am still suggesting that not all have been re- 
placed, because your total vehicle fleet has fallen. — That 
is wrong. We have acquired just as many buses to replace 
as the trams that have been withdrawn. 

3452. Do you still persist in saying that it was cheaper 
to run a tram than a bus, though at the end of 1951 
the cost per mile per tram was 31.23d. or about 2d. a 
mile over the figure you have given for 1952?— You 
have taken me back now to what year? 

3453. Table 1020, in the 1951 Report, which presum- 
ably gives the picture for 1951. — Yes, well, I have not 
got the central bus figure. I do not think it will be as 
high as 31.23d. in that year. 
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3454. No, buses and trolley buses and coaches 
altogether came considerably below the figure for trams. 
— But central buses would be higher than the buses and 
coaches figure. 

3455. But they would not come to anything like the 
figure for trams, which even in that year was 2d. above 
the 2s. 5d. per mile that you have given at this Inquiry. 
— No, it would be somewhere between 2s. and 2s. 5d. in 
1951. 

3456. I am suggesting that the figure we originally 
arrived at of multiplying the reduction in the number of 
vehicles in your fleet by the average cost, so far as we 
are able to ascertain it — the figure of £900,00 — is possibly 
on the low side, bearing in mind the high cost of running 
the trams. — I am not quite following you ; I am sorry. 

3457. We have arrived at a figure of about £900,000 
saving as a result of reducing your total fleet by 192 
vehicles and multiplying that by the average cost of 
running a vehicle, so far as we are able to ascertain it. — 
I have not accepted that £900,000, except as a piece of 
arithmetic, is what you would save by reducing the 
operating stock by 184 vehicles. I have not agreed that 
at all. I have merely agreed that that is the amount of 
money represented by multiplying the average expenditure 
per vehicle in the total operating stock by the figure of 
184 (being the number by which the operating stock was 
reduced between the end of 1951 and the end of 1952). 

3458. But in so far as the saving on trams is concerned, 
that figure would be too low, because the cost of running 
the trams, on the basis of the figures in the 1951 Report, 
was greater than the costs of running buses and trolley 
buses. — No, I do not think that means anything to me. 

3459. What I cannot understand, Mr. Valentine, is how 
you can arrive quite happily at a figure of £725 per bus 
in relation to fuel duty and not be able to round up 
that figure in respect of other items of expenditure. You 
must, at some stage, have worked out an average mileage 
per bus. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Could you put that question 
again? 

( President ) : It was not a question ; it was a statement 
of Mr. Rippon’s inability to understand. 

3460. (Mr. Rippon) : Let me put it another way. Can 
you explain to me how you can quantify the average cost 
of fuel duty per bus at £725 a year, yet you are unable 
to quantify the average cost of running a bus, taking into 
account other elements of cost. — I am not unable to do 
it. I have agreed that the average cost of running a bus 
on the 1952 figures is £4,870 per annum, the total working 
expenses per year divided by the mean stock of vehicles. 

3461. And that figure of £4,870 is the average cost over 
your whole fleet? — Yes. 

3462. But the average cost of running a tram would 
have been below the average, because the cost of running 
trams was greater than the average cost of running buses 
or trolley buses or coaches. — I have not made a similar 
calculation for the year 1952 for trams. 

3463. They are included in the whole for the purposes 
for which we have been working it out, and the only 
figure we have added of 2s. 5d. per mile has been in 
relation to buses. There is no similar figure for trams. 
All I am suggesting, Mr. Valentine, is that the figure would 
be greater for trams than the average of the whole fleet. — 
Towards the end of their life the maintenance expenditure 
on trams was very high. 

3464. So they were costing more at that time? — 
Temporarily, yes. 

3465. Yes, and that represents part of the saving you 
have made by conversion, that they were so expensive to 
maintain, as compared to buses. — Yes. 

3466. Now, can we look at the 8th Day, page 133, 
Question 1973. There, I think, it was agreed that the 
only figure given at this Inquiry for the saving on trams 
between 1950 and 1953 is £0.3m. — I think it would be 
proper to put it in this way, that that is the only figure 
that can be attributed specifically to the tram conversion 
which appears in B.T.C. 402, item 6. 

3467. And that is although the saving on running the 
trams was calculated on the basis of the cost of running 
them in “ Y ” year, and not the cost of running them in 
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1950 or 1951? — Yes. No, wait a minute. You say the 
cost was calculated for the purpose of arriving at 
£0.3m. 

3468. On what it would have cost to run the trams in 
“ Y ” year. — Yes. 

3469. Now, can we turn to the 1950 Report, table 65, 
on page 291? — Yes. 

3470. And it says there that the working expenses in 
respect of trams total £3,614,156, does it not? — Yes. 

3471. And there was a deficit on the total receipts of 
£li-m. Now that cost of £3,614,156 has all gone? — No. 

3472. Well, it is all going in respect of trams ; you may 
have added it on in respect of buses. — Well, it no longer 
applies to trams. We have no trams for it to apply to. 
Quite a lot of that saving is in relation to the buses 
which have replaced the trams. 

3473. What I cannot understand is why you have a 
saving of only £0.3m. when you have reduced your total 
operating fleet by 190 vehicles? — That is nothing to do 
with trams ; you can deal with that separately if you like, 
but it has nothing to do 'with tram conversion. It did 
not involve a reduction in the total fleet. 

3474. Where would one find in the accounts the saving 
which resulted from .the reduction in the fleet, which 
appears to amount to .something like £0.1m.? — You will 
not find it anywhere in that form and it does not amount 
to £0.1m. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): You will recall that Mr. James 
gave the figure of -savings, which amounted to £0.6m., and 
that was quite distinct from the tram conversion. That 
was the £0.6m. which was included, not in relation to the 
vehicles, but .to alteration in mileage, and that takes into 
account indirectly the fact that there was a certain number 
of vehicles which was necessary because of the reduction 
in mileage. 

3475. (Mr. Rippon) : The figure still seems rather low. 
— Even that requires the qualification that a number of 
vehicles required for service at the end of 1952 was 
practically the same as the number of vehicles required 
for service at the end of 1951, because the economies 
which largely contributed to that £0.6m. saving per 
annum are economies in mileage in the off-peak periods, 
and do not, in general, -permit of any savings in the 
number of vehicles in the total operating staff. 

3476. But there is a saving in the total number of 
vehicles over the year? — Yes, but it cannot be mainly or 
at all due to the economies of mileage in the off-peak 
-periods. 

3477. In other -words, that saving is not shown in the 
£0.3m. or £0.6m. Where is it shown? — I do not under- 
stand that question. 

3478. You say it is something entirely different from the 
saving on the conversion of trams to buses? — Saving of 
vehicles cannot be shown on the money figure at all. 

3479. But it must have some effect, surely, on your 
total operating costs? It is nothing to do with existing 
buses running more or less ; it is 192 vehicles -taken off 
the road altogether? — No, -that is w-hat I am trying to 
explain. 

3480. Your operating stock has fallen ; you say by 184, 
taking -trolley buses -into account? — Yes, but the number 
of vehicles required in January, 1953, or -the end of 1952, 
compared with the year before, -has hardly varied at 
all — not more than a dozen one way or another. 

3481. Where is that figure shown? — I have that in the 
office, and that is a fact. 

3482. The statistics show 194 vehicles ; that is all we 
have to go by— Yes ; that is the -total operating stock, 
-part of -the difference — in fact, -a large part — is probably 
due to the better mechanical condition of the fleet, and 
the variations in engineers’ requirements. 

3483. That is one factor, but, of course, we have not 
been taking your saving on roiling stock, and we have 
only been -taking the saving on operating stock, and that, 
I think, is a figure of 192 -as against 274?— No ; the total 
operating stock includes all the stock required for build- 
ing up the services, and maintaining the vehicles for 
operation. 
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3484. What is the stock-owned figure? We found 
yesterday that there was a difference between the figure 
that dealt with the stock owned, and the transport statistics 
which deal with operating stock. Will you please explain 
that? — It is a question of finding the right tables. Could 
somebody kindly refer me to the stock owned table in the 
Annual Accounts? 

3485. Is it not Table VII- 10? I think it is in the 1951 
report. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : That is on page 152. 

( The Witness ): Yes. If we get the transport statistics 
for the stock at the end of 1951, we shall be able to 
trace what the difference is. 

3486. (Mr. Rippon ): That is the figure, is it not; I 
think it is 10,167 — that would be C5 on page 17? — It is 
Table G4, is it not? 

3487. That is rolling stock repairs. I think it is C5. 

f President) : We began with C5, so far as my memory 
goes. 

3488. (Mr. Rippon ): Period No. 13, page 17 ; that gives 
the total operating stock at the comparable date in 1951 ; 
that is the figure at the beginning of 1952 as compared 
with the figure at the end of 1952, 10,167 as compared 
with 9,983. But in Table VII-10 at page 157 of the 1951 
Report, the stock at the end of 1951 is given as 10,543. 
I think you explain, Mr. Valentine, that the 10,543 is 
the total stock owned? — Yes. 

3489. And the 10,167 is the total operating stock? — 
Yes. 

3490. And when we have been talking about a saving 
of vehicles, the 192 or the 184, that means the saving 
on the operating stock and not the saving on the stock 
owned, which is considerably greater? — Yes, but the 
difference between the two figures is the unserviceable 
vehicles stored, and awaiting disposal. 

3491. Yes. Operating stock is the vehicles you are 
using? — It is the total stock owned, less the unserviceable 
vehicles stored and awaiting scrapping, but it includes 
serviceable vehicles stored. 

3492. That is something which will be happening all the 
time. — Yes. 

3493. I mean of your total fleet, the buses are being 
used throughout the year, but they will be off the roads 
for certain periods? — No ; serviceable vehicles stored can 
arise from a number of causes particularly in the process 
of tram conversion, when we had to obtain delivery in 
advance, of course, of the buses that were going to take 
the place of the trams when they were withdrawn, so 
that there would be a fairly large turnover of serviceable 
vehicles stored as at the end of 1951, but, in fact, the 
figures of serviceable vehicles stored do not differ 
significantly between the end of 1951 and 1952 because 
at the end of 1952 we have certain serviceable vehicles 
stored which are held in reserve for the additional 
demands we expect to have put upon us at the Corona- 
tion period. So that there is almost the same number 
in both those years, if we are comparing 1951 and 1952. 
It might be significant if you were comparing another two 
years. 

3494. Well, we have been comparing 1950 with 1952 
so far, on the basis of the published statistics and all we 
have been able to arrive at is a saving of 192, or 184, 
vehicles in relation to operating stock? — Yes, and I would 
say that the difference between total stock owned and 
total operating stock is only the unserviceable vehicles 
stored and awaiting scrapping. 

3495. (Mr. Harold Willis ) : Is there any significance, 
Mr. Valentine, in the table shown in the 1953 series. No. 1, 
page 40, which shows that the number of vehicles under 
repair seems to have been reduced? — No. 

3496. I notice there at the bottom of page 40 that the 
available operating stock at the end of the period was 
7,599 andjhe comparable figure in 1952 was 7,443. — Yes, 
but I do not think that affects the end of the year figures. 
I think the point which is puzzling Mr. Rippon is the 
difference between stock owned and total operating stock ; 
he is under the impression that the total operating stock 
only meant the number of vehicles actually used in 
service. 



3497. Yes ; I was not quite on that. — The maximum 
number of vehicles used in service : but it does not in- 
clude the necessary margin for engineering spares. The 
total difference between operating stock and total stock 
owned is that the second of those terms covers also the 
stored vehicles awaiting scrapping. 

3498. (Mr. Rippon ) : In other words, there are really 
three sets of figures which we have to look at. — What 
is the third? 

(President) : That is bad news, Mr. Rippon, because it 
looks as if it will extend this! I hope it is going to 
emerge in your final address as a figure of some magni- 
tude — at any rate greater than the number of questions 
directed to it. 

3499. (Mr. Rippon ) : It is very difficult to get at this 
figure, Sir. We have got the total number of vehicles 
owned which would show a saving, between 1950 and 
3952, of 274 vehicles. (To the Witness): I have ignored 
that throughout and I have relied upon the second figure 
of total operating stock. — Yes, that must be right. Total 
stock owned could include quite varying numbers of 
vehicles awaiting disposal at any time, which is clearly 
not relevant to anything that you would be interested in. 

3500. Now you have told me thatJhe second figure, the 
difference between total operating at the end of 1950 and 
1952, is not a fair figure to take because regard ought 
to be had to the number of vehicles which are not 
operating stock, and which are not actually being used at 
that time. — I never said that it was not a fair figure 
to be taken. It is subject only to a possible need to 
correct the figure for stored serviceable vehicles. I have 
said that in this particular pair of years the number of 
stored serviceable vehicles is approximately the same in 
both years. 

3501. That is the third set of figures ; we are now able 
to eliminate that. — Yes ; but I have not said that it is not 
a fair figure to take for the operation required. 

3502. So, in other words, we are back to the point 
that it is perfectly fair to multiply the saving of vehicles, 
namely, 192, by the average cost of running a bus in 
so far as you accept that figure. — I did not understand 
you to say that it is fair to do that. It is perfectly 
correct as we do it, but it depends what significance you 
attach to the figure when you have done it. 

3503. I think, if you look at the transcript tomorrow, 
you will find that you did challenge that figure of 192. 
but if it is accepted now, well and good. — I have agreed 
that approximately £900,000 is the result of multiplying 
the average cost of working a bus for the whole year 
by 184. This £900,000 — it is neither here nor there whether 
it is 184 or 192 — is the figure on that calculation. 

3504. I suggest it is on the low side. — What it means 
when I have done it, I do not know ; it does not mean 
anything. 

3505. I shall be wearing the patience of the Tribunal 
too thin if I pursue that matter any further in cross- 
examination, so I had better leave it to argument. Perhaps 
we can turn now to the Eighth Day, question 2004, on 
page 134, The question was put to you that the sum 
allowed for 6m. additional car miles on the road services 
was £1.3m. 

(. President ) : That was not put to Mr. Valentine. 

(Mr. Rippon): I am sorry; it was put to Mr. James. 
I think it emerges from the answer to that question that 
the figure of £1.3m. relates, not to 6m. car miles, but to 
the 13.9m. car miles, the 6m. car miles being built up in 
this way: you took 13.9m. car miles; you took off 8m. 
car miles for economies leaving 5.3m. car miles, and then 
you added 0.7m. car miles for augmentation, thus reaching 
the figure of 6m. car miles, and that figure 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That is car miles — a net increase 
in car miles after taking these various factors into 
account. 

3506. (Mr. Rippon) : (To the witness.) The total of 
£1.3m. related to 13.9m. car miles, as I follow it. The 
point of the question was that it was designed to show 
that there was an apparent discrepancy on £1.2m. for 
12.8m. car miles, and £1.3m. for 6m. car miles, and it was 
then put that the augmentation and development was not 
6m. car miles but 13,9m. car miles? — Yes, 
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3507. The Total of £1.3m. related to 13.9m. car miles. 
Now may we turn to question 2537 on page 171 of the 
10th day: “Can you tell me 'what the car miles are for 
the 'buses replacing trams?” — and you reply: “The 4.9m. 
which Mr. James gave you is .the difference between 
31.3m. tram miles no longer being run, the 36.2m. addi- 
tional bus miles attributed to the replacement of trams ”? 
—Yes. 

3508. If we know that 13.9m. car miles cost £1.3m. we 
can .get at the cost of replacement of the 31.3m. tram 
miles. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): The 4.9m. was “X-A” year com- 
pared with 1950. 

3509. (Mr. Rippon ): Yes ; I do not know whether the 
4.9m. matters for this purpose. We know that the 13.9m. 
car miles cost £1.3m. ; therefore, we can work out the 
cost of replacing 31.3m. tram miles. — I am not sure that 
you can. 

3510. Why not? — Are they the same type of miles? 

3511. Well, they are bus miles which have replaced tram 
miles. I do not know whether anywhere in your calcula- 
tions you have distinguished between them. — I will try to 
follow what you are going to do, but I am not sure that 
I have this item at the moment. 

3512. I will try to explain the arithmetic ; if you can 
accept the conclusion you can check the mathematics 
later. If you divide £1.3m. iby 13.9m. tram miles — those 
are the figures we have — you get the cost per million 
miles, which I make £0.08 13m.? — Yes. I am not proposing 
to check the arithmetic ; I will take it from you at the 
moment. 

3513. If you multiply 31.3m., the tram miles replaced, 
by £0.0813m. you get a figure of £2. 546m. — What do you 
multiply the 31.3m. tram miles by? 

3514. By the cost of lm. car miles. — That is lm. tram 
car miles? 

3515. No, it bus miles — it is what you had to replace 
the tram miles by. — But the cost of the tram miles is not 
necessarily the same as the cost of the bus miles, is it? 

3516. No, it is higher — we know that from the 1951 
Report. — It depends upon whether you are taking the 
1951 Report or dealing with maintenance and deprecia- 
tion separately. At the moment we are multiplying, as 
I understand it, 31.3m. tram miles by the cost figure for 
buses. 

3517. Yes — it is 31.3m. miles; that happens to be the 
number of miles which were run by the trams, and it is 
a matter of distance, not cost. If you multiply 31.3m. car 
miles by £0.0813m. that gives you the figure of £2.546m.? 
— Yes ; I can accept your arithmetic. 

3518. But the cost of running the trams was £3. 6m.? — 
Yes. 

3519. Then what has happened to this figure of nearly 
£lm. difference? Why do you get that difference?— I 
really do not follow you ; I am sorry — I may be a bit 
dense, but I do not follow you. I am not sure at the 
moment — I will ask the Accountant-^whether all the 
elements of expense shown in the working results state- 
ment in Table VI 5 are reflected or not in the cost per 
car miles figure. 

3520. But they ought to be ; they have all been saved 
in respect of trams. You have saved everything in 
Table VI 5 so far as trams are concerned — even the main- 
tenance of ways and structures? — No, certainly not, be- 
cause the tram depots have been converted into bus 
garages — they go on — and most of the other traffic costs 
go on. 

3521. But you would have saved most of the items in 
Table VI 5? I do not want to take you through all the 
five tables item by item. — Of course, you transfer the bulk 
of that to the buses and coaches. 

3522. {Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes — you merely put them 
somewhere else in your accounts? — Yes ; you substitute 
buses for trams and the bulk of the expenses are trans- 
ferred from the trams to the buses. 

3523. {Mr. Rippon) : But if it is so much cheaper to run 

buses, on the -basis of the 1951 figures, the average cost 
per mile . — Did you say the 1951 figures? 

3524. Yes. — It would be ; we were right in the middle 
of the tram conversion at that stage. 
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3525. You are replacing tram miles by bus miles, and 
you have given a figure of cost of £1.3m., so the 31.3m. 
miles must have cost you £2.546m. ; but the figure in the 
1950 Report for expenses in relation to the trams is £3. 6m., 
and I want to know what has happened to the £l.lm. No 
doubt there is an explanation. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I do not want to keep on inter- 
vening, but really these are questions of accountancy. 
With great respect, Sir, I think we are taxing Mr. Valentine 
a little too much in this matter ; he is doing his best to 
follow my friend through the intricacies of accountancy, 
but, with great respect, I think this is not strictly Mr. 
Valentine’s province. If you try to put the matter in a 
different way, it may be that he will be able to help you, 
but I do not think you will get very -much further progress 
along these lines. 

{Mr. Rippon): Our difficulty is that we only get the 
figures in piece-meal fashion after cross-examination ; we 
can only use the yardstick which the Commission supplies. 

{President) : I think all Mr. Willis is suggesting is that 
Mr. James might have been the better person to explain 
the figures. 

(Mr. Rippon) : But unfortunately one does not spot all 
the discrepancies in the figures until one has read the 
transcript. 

(President) : That often happens, Mr. Rippon ; Counsel 
sometimes do not spot discrepancies until the Inquiry or 
the case is over. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I thought the only thing to do was to 
put them to Mr. Valentine. However, I think we have 
clarified the position -sufficiently now for it to be dealt 
with later, in the course of argument. 

(President) : I hope so. 

3526. (Mr. Rippon): Can we look now at some matters 
relating to staff, on which perhaps I am on safer ground 
in so far as Mr. James said specifically that you would 
deal with these, if you look, first of all, at Day Eight, 
page 129, question 1849? — Yes. 

3527. Where Mr. James said that you are budgeting for 
a decrease in staff in “ Y ” year? — I am not sure what 
the question meant without reading back further in the 
record. What were you discussing? 

3528. We were discussing another figure which Mr. 
James had promised to give me later, as -to the build-up 
of the increase in wages and the total number of staff 
to which it applied, but he said he could not go any 
further with that in due course because staff was really a 
matter for you, but when I asked “ because we would 
like to know if you were decreasing your staff in ‘ Y 
year,” he said “ Yes, we are budgeting for a decrease 
in staff in ‘ Y ’ year ”, and I am asking you on what basis 
are you budgeting for that decrease of staff? — Is this in 
relation to the undertaking as a whole? 

3529. In relation to the London Transport Executive. — • 
Yes, not to any particular part of its operation. Compared 
with 1952 there should be some further small economies in 
staff to be realised in “ Y ” year compared with the num- 
ber of staff at -the end of 1952. 

3530. Yes, the total at the end of 1952 I think was 
97,132, and you find that in the Transport Statistics, 
Series 13, on page 13, and you are budgeting for a decrease 
on that?— On 97,132, yes, but I do not think it has been 
a specifically measured decrease, but the budget forecasts 
a specific figure of staff at the end of 1953, or “ Y ” year. 

3531. Yes, but in building up the figure for the effect 
of increased wages, you must have had regard to tire 
total number of staff employed? — Yes. 

3532. In so far as it was worked out that there would 
be a basic increase of 7s. Od. per week per man, and the 
difference represented by overtime, superannuation and 
pensions? — Yes. 

3533. To try to get at the figure for overtime, super- 
annuation and pensions, we must know the number of 
employees involved in the calculation, and I am told that 
only you know -that. — No, I do not know that. 

3534. And Mr. James does not know it? — I could 
obtain it for you if you had asked me. If a specific 
calculation has been made, and you will define the 
information you want, I will certainly obtain it for you. 
I am not trying to conceal it ; I am only saying I have 
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no figures in front of me now, and certainly none in 
my head, as to the expected numbers of staff at any given 
point of time in “ Y ” year. 

3535. It is obviously one of the most important factors 
to be taken into account in working out your operating 
expenses, is it not? — Yes. 

3536. Because it is two-thirds of the total? — Yes. In 
building up the budget which I was describing in my 
evidence in chief, estimates of mileage and of staff 
required are supplied by each of the Departments. 

3537. To you?— No. 

3538. So that you must know surely at some time, as 
head of the Operating Department of the London 
Transport Executive, what is the number of staff you are 
employing in the enterprise? — Gertainly at any time I 
want to ask it, but in constructing the budget, the con- 
trolling factor is the mileage and the nature of the mileage 
that it is proposed to run. 

3539. You will not do these calculations on the basis 
of the size of the fleet and the size of the staff? — No, 
it has to be done in much greater detail than that. The 
number of staff required by the Operating Department 
does not always bear a constant ratio to the mileage 
operated, for example. 

3540. You see, in your evidence in chief you did lay 
some stress upon, and quoted with pride, the economies 
in staff between, I think, 1948 and the end of 1952? — 
Yes. 

3541. But in assessing the value of those economies one 
must have regard at this Inquiry to the total staff for 
“ Y ” year that you are budgeting for. It must be a basic 
figure to your costs? — It is an element that enters into the 
compilation of the “ Y ” year working expenses. 

3542. Because it is two-thirds of the total? — Not because 
it is two-thirds of the total, but because it enters into the 
costs of almost every Department’s expenditure. 

3543. You see, if we look at the figure for the end of 
1952 of 97,132, and some of the constituent elements Mr. 
James told me, the difficulty about that is that you do 
not know how many unfilled vacancies there are. Mr. 
Willis said that that was a matter with which you would 
deal. I should like to know, in that total of 97,132 what 
account has been taken of unfilled vacancies and in what 
categories. — That was not the question you ask me, you 
know. When you were dealing with unfilled vacancies 
you were dealing with unfilled vacancies in relation to 
the drivers and conductors on the road services. The 
unfilled vacancy figures also could be obtained, but you 
have not given any notice until this moment that you 
wanted them. However if you will look at Question 1886 
on unfilled vacancies, with which Mr. James said I could 
deal, it was not in relation to the total staff. 

3544. No, but presumably you are responsible for 
staff, and if you can deal with unfilled vacancies in rela- 
tion to drivers and conductors, you can also deal with 
it in relation to the total staff employed. — I do not know 
what you mean by “ responsible for staff ”. 

3545. Responsible for answering questions in regard to 
the staff ; responsible, as head of the Operating Depart- 
ment of the London Transport Executive, two-thirds of 
whose working expenses is represented by staff. — Yes, very 
well, I am quite willing to give you any help I can. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : If you will specify what you want, 
then I think Mr. Valentine will be able to help you, either 
now or at some convenient time. 

3546. (Mr. Rippon) (To the Witness) '. What is the total 
number of unfilled vacancies of which account is not 
taken in the total staff as at the end of 1952? — In the total 
staff of the whole undertaking? You have lost interest 
in buses, I take it? 

3547. We will come back to drivers and conductors. 
I want to know the number of staff you are budgeting 
for in “ Y ” year, and presumably that will have some 
relation to the unfilled vacancies, and how many you 
expect to fill? — I do not think you can get this figure 
of staff we are budgeting for in “ Y ” year, but staff 
enter into the calculations of expected working expenses 
in the budget at all points. 

3548. Let me put it in this way : How can you get 
a figure of £2m. representing increases in wages of staff 
in “ Y ” year as a result of the recent wage increase 



basic figure of 7s. Od. per man, and an unknown figure 
representing pensions and so forth, unless you start off 
knowing the number of staff you are going to employ? 
— That is an increase calculated on an existing staff, not 
a forecast of future staff. 

3549. In other words you have not budgeted for a 
decrease in staff in “Y” year, as Mr. James suggested? 
— Yes, I think that is implied in the working expenses 
figure in “ Y ” year. 

3550. You have budgeted for a decrease of staff in 
working expenses, but not in relation to the effect of 
wage increases? — That I would not like to say. I am 
not sure how that wage increase figure was calculated. 

3551. Nor am I. — I thought Mr. James had already 
given you the answer to that, but I am not going to 
be drawn into commenting on that figure on which you 
have already cross-examined him. 

3552. No, I am not in the wrong in respect of staff, 
I do not think, because I was told that you would answer 
these questions. — You are asking me about how he made 
a certain money calculation. 

3553. Yes, but Mr. Willis 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think you are slightly at cross- 
purposes, Mr. Rippon. Mr. Valentine will give you such 
assistance as he can in regard to these unfilled vacancies 
for which you are asking. Mr. James explained in his 
evidence how he calculated his figures in B.T.C. 402 in 
relation to staff. 

3554. (Mr. Rippon) : Yes, but how did he know whether 
there was going to be a decrease of staff in “ Y ” year 
unless somebody in the Operating Department told him? 
He can only work out a figure on the basis of the 
number of staff employed. He is not responsible for that, 
is he? — No, that information would be supplied as to 
the expected staff requirements of all the services. 

3555. In “Y” year? — Yes, of course, it is a fluctuating 
figure throughout the year, is it not? 

3556. But you must have taken some figure to arrive 
at any calculations at all. — I do not know what you mean 
by “ arriving at any calculations at all ”? About what? 

3557. About the cost of the wage increases. You can 
only calculate that on the basis of a figure for staff? — 
Yes. 

3558. I agree they fluctuate, and that fluctuation is 
represented by the number of unfilled vacancies. I should 
like to know how many unfilled vacancies there were at 
the end of 1952 in relation to this figure of 97,132? — I 
am quite prepared to tell you that. At the nearest date 
I can get to the end of 1952, which in this case is the 
27th December, there was a net difference between the 
establishment and the actual numbers of staff employed 
of 1,338 ; that is to say, the actual numbers which would 
be shown in the Annual Report total of London Transport 
Executive at the end of 1952 are 1,338 fewer than the 
authorised establishment. 

3559. Yes. — Now that is not quite the same thing as 
saying there were 1,338 unfilled vacancies, because in 
different sections of the undertakings there could be sur- 
plus staff at any given date as well as unfilled vacancies, 
and that is the net effect of any surpluses temporarily 
carried, and any unfilled vacancies. 

3560. Are you telling me then that in the 1952 Report 
the figure will be 97,132 plus 1,338? — No. 

3561. That will be a hidden figure all the way along 
in the Annual Reports?— No. In the 1952 Annual Report 
the figure will be 97,132. 

3562. And of course that is a figure which has varied 
all the way along — the figure of unfilled vacancies? — Not 
much, no. If you are comparing the Annual Report 
totals for the end of the years 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 
and 1952, the difference between the authorised establish- 
ment and the total number of staff employed as shown 
in the Annual Report totals is fairly constant. It is always 
somewhere between 1,300 and 1 ,600 in all five years 
except one, and at the end of 1951 the difference was 
much larger. There was a discrepancy of 3,000 at the 
end of that year between the establishment and the Annual 
Report figure. In other words, we were 3,000 short at 
that particular date, at the end of 1951, on our authorised 
establishment. 
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3563. I am much obliged. — 1 beg your pardon. May 
I say that throughout that 3,000 shortage relates to the 
end of 1950. 

3564. Yes, I am much obliged. — The unfilled vacancies 
that you were asking about before were in addition to 
road service drivers and conductors, comparing the Trans- 
port Statistics figures of 1951 and 1952. 

3565. Then we will have a look at those, if we may. — 
That was at Question 1186. 

3566. Yes, and we will deal with that aspect of the 
matter in a moment. Perhaps first of all you will look 
at the basic figures as given in the Annual Reports and 
the Transport Statistics. If you will look first of all at 
Table VIII-5 on page 178 of the 1951 Financial and 
Statistical Accounts, and keep hold of B.5 in the Trans- 
port Statistics at the end of 1952, the figure for drivers 
and conductors at the beginning of 1951 was 45,779? — 
Yes. 

3567. And for the end of the year, 47,066? — Yes. 

3568. The figure now at the end of 1952 is 46,069? — 
I agree that, yes. 

3569. Can you account first of all for the fall between 
1951 and 1952 of 1,000? Is that due to Festival traffic, 
or unfilled vacancies, or what? — As regards the unfilled 
vacancies position in 1951, there was a shortage of 309 
staff. 

3570. ( President ) : Of staff, or drivers and conductors? 
— Drivers and conductors on the road services. 

{Mr. Rippon ): I did not quite get that figure? 

3571. ( President ): 309. — 309. In other words, the 

actual figure in the Annual Report of 47,066 relates to an 
authorised establishment at that date of 47,375, which is 
309 higher. 

3572. {Mr. Rippon ): I am much obliged. — In 1952, 
turning to the last column in B.5 of the Transport 
Statistics No. 13 for 1952, the figure of 46,069, drivers 
and conductors, was 231 in excess of the authorised 
establishment at that time. 

3573. At the end of 1952?—At the end of 1952, yes. 

3574. What would account for that? — The authorised 
establishment at that date being 45,836, the excess at the 
end of 1952 would be mainly due to the failure at that 
date fully to absorb the staff which had become surplus 
to requirements through reductions in mileage and the 
tram conversion. 

3575. And the reduction in the total number of vehicles 
in your fleet? — No. It does not really affect the number 
of drivers and conductors whatever the total number of 
vehicles in the fleet is. 

3576. If you have fewer vehicles in the fleet, you would 
expect to have fewer drivers and conductors, would you 
not? — It depends how you use them. Not necessarily 
at all. There is no constant relationship between operat- 
ing staff required and mileage run, or between operating 
staff required and vehicles required for service, or between 
vehicles required for service and mileage run. All those 
three factors can move quite differently according to the 
character of the mileage that is being run. For example, 
you can put on additional miles in an off-peak period 
sometimes without requiring an additional crew or an 
additional vehicle. You may put on additional miles in 
an off-peak period and require additional crew but not 
an additional vehicle. If you put it on in the peak hours, 
you will probably require both an additional crew and 
an additional vehicle. The three factors in the picture, 
vehicles owned or total operating staff, mileage operated 
and crews employed, have no constantly correct relation- 
ship to each other. It varies all the time according to 
the nature of the mileage which is being run. 

3577. I appreciate that explanation. I was wrong in 
imagining that there was something strange about the fact 
that you had fewer drivers and conductors at the end of 
1950 than you had at the end of 1952, although you had 
192 fewer vehicles. — As I have said, at the end of 1952 
the number of vehicles required for service on Mondays 
to Fridays by the Operating Department is practically 
unchanged. 

3578. But we can expect to see a saving in respect of 
“Y” year as you come nearer to your establishment? — 
Yes, but that is reflected in the “ Y ” year estimates of 



working expenses and the economies I have given the 
measure of in a different, and I thought a very simple 
form, as the annual rate of economy from the reductions 
in mileage which practically do not affect vehicles at all. 

3579. I shall get that figure from you later. — It is in my 
evidence-in-chief. 

3580. I meant the figure of the staff on which you were 
budgeting for “ Y ” year, which you say has been taken 
account of. You have just said that you have taken 
account of this fact, that you are 231 over establishment 
because of temporary factors in the changeover in your 
working expenses for “ Y ” year. What I am saying is : 
Will I see that when you give me the total staff figure 
budgeted for in “ Y ” year? — I do not think I can pro- 
duce a total staff figure for a date in “ Y ” year. 

3581. The figure which you used for the purposes of 
making calculations of the affect of increased wages is the 
figure that you have used in taking account of working 
expenses in “ Y ” year, because you appear to have used 
different figures for the different calculations. 

( President ): You really must put the question in a 
more definitely interrogative form. 

3582. (Mr. Rippon): I am sorry, Sir. I hoped to try 
to explain what I was trying to get at. — May I ask you 
whether what you want, if we can give it, is an estimate 
of the Annual Report total of staff at the end of 1953? 

3583. Yes. Thank you. — I do not think we can, but 
I will try to deal with that later and explain why. 

(Mr. Rippon) : Can you get me the figure you have used 
for -the purposes of calculating the effect of wage 
increases? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think perhaps I can explain that, 
Mr. Rippon, for your assistance. Mr. lames proceeded 
upon this basis : So far as the effect of that increase was 
concerned he took a round figure of £96,000. That figure 
was the figure affected by the particular increase. If you 
recall how he put it, he said there was an increase of 
wages at a certain point, and what I did was to apply that 
particular figure to the number of people affected at the 
time when the increase operated. So far as the future 
position is concerned, the way in which he took account 
of future changes of staff was not in that figure at all, 
but in his calculation of the economy figure, because what 
he did was this : He worked out certain calculations which 
took into account, not directly the actual number of staff 
estimated, but taking into account primarily the alterations 
in mileage to be worked, and the alterations in the nature 
of the mileage to be worked. It is there in that item of 
B.T.C. 402 that such future changes of staff as are involved 
in the changes in car mileage is to be found. I hope that 
that has indicated clearly Mr. lames’ approach to this 
matter, because it is quite wrong to assume that when Mr. 
lames gave a figure, for instance, of £2m. in line 1 {h) 
of B.T.C. 402 he was making any allowance for alterations 
in staff in that figure. 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes, I appreciate that. There has been 
no allowance for alteration in staff. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That was a precise figure based on 
a specified and known number of staff at the date of the 
increase. 

(Mr. Rippon) : And the allowance for the decrease in 
“ Y ” year comes under the working expenses? 

(Mr. Harold Willis): That is involved in the calculation 
of £0.8m. which appears in Item 6. 

(Mr. Rippon) : I shall be getting that figure later. 

{President): The wage calculations come in in three 
ways, under line 1 ( b ) in B.T.C. 402 as a component of 
the £1.4m„ which is Item 2? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes. 

( President ) : And again in the general sweeping up, 
which is under Item 6, due to alterations in mileage. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, I quite agree, Sir. I should 
have mentioned the item in 4 to make the matter complete. 

(Mr. Rippon) : And it is only under Item 6 that the 
decreases in staff are taken into account? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It is only in Item 6 that the future 
position is envisaged. 

3584. (Mr. Rippon): I am much obliged. (To the 
Witness) : There is one thing which perhaps you can tell 
me ; at any rate, I will put it to you now : Can you tell 
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me the number of drivers and conductors who were saved 
by the tram conversion, if any? — No, I do not think we 
could isolate a figure related exclusively to the tram con- 
version. The tram conversion proceeded, you see, over 
two years, in instalments. 

3585. Yes, and, of course, we have been making com- 
parisons over two years. — Yes, but it would be quite im- 
practicable to attribute specifically to the tram conversion 
any part of the variations in the numbers of bus drivers 
and conductors between a point at the beginning of the 
conversion and a point at the end of it two years later. I 
do not think that could possibly be isolated. 

3586. Thank you. Then I will leave that for a moment. 
Would it be true to say this, that the reason why your 
numbers of drivers and conductors have not fallen pro- 
portionately to the decline in the total fleet is that you have 
concentrated your activity on the peak? — I do not think 
that drivers and conductors in relation to total operating 
fleet is a significant statistic at all. The total operating 
staff can have fallen, and mainly has fallen, for reasons 
that have nothing to do with the mileage run at all, but 
with the condition of the fleet itself — depending upon 
engineering, rather than operating, problems. 

3587. But when you are thinking of mileage run, do 
you not also have to consider the times at which it is 
being run? — Yes, certainly. 

3588. What I am suggesting to you is this: Is it true 
to say that there has been a concentration on the peak 
between 1950 and 1952, on the roads? — Between 1950 and 
1952 there has certainly been quite a measure of 
augmentation of peak services, yes. 

3589. So that what has tended to happen is that you 
have got a concentration of the peak, and lower activity 
off peak? — There has been slight reductions in the off 
peak services, and here and there augmentations in the 
peak services, yes. 

3590. I wonder if I could perhaps get at it in this 
way? I do not say it in any critical way, because it is 
a matter which is governed, 1 understand, by Trade Union 
agreements, and so forth. Can you give any indication 
of broken time expenses in relation to hours per man 
per week? — Broken time expenses? 

3591. How much does broken time cost you in terms 
of hours per man per week? That would give some 
indication of how active or inactive your buses were at 
off peak times. — I do not think it would give that at all. 
Where the staff work what are known as spread-overs on 
the road services, they are paid at the flat rate for the 
period between the first part of their duty and the second, 
so if a man has a spread-over of 10 hours ; he does 
7 hours and 20 minutes work in it, and has 40 minutes 
meal reliefs, making up 8 hours, he will be paid for 
2 hours during which he is not actually working but 
which falls between the first part of his duty and the 
second. 

3592. Could you give me those figures, for what they 
are worth, in terms of cost per man per week? — What 
figures? 

3593. The broken time cost? — The amount in the wages 
that represents the payment for a spread-over period? 

3594. Yes. — No. I imagine it could be worked out. 
It does not appeal to me as a useful figure, but I think 
it could be calculated, though how quickly I could not 
say. 

3595. You have not calculated it? — No. 

3596. You did not think it would help you, so probably 
it will not help me either. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)-. It is not a very easy calculation, 
I am told. 

(Mr. Rippon) : It is quite an important one, to know 
the effect of these agreements. 

(The Witness)'. I am sorry to hear you say that, because 
for my own part I do not see its importance at all. II 
would require dealing separately, would it not, with an 
analysis of every duty. 

3597. (Mr. Rippon) : I will leave that point now, if you 
have not got the figure available. I would like to look 
very quickly at two other aspects of the staff, and first 
of all there is the supervisory staff on the roads. — Yes. 

3598. The figure at the beginning of 1951 was 2,550? — 
The beginning of 1951, yes, 



3599. It is Table VIII-5 at page 178 of the 1951 
Report ; and at the end it was 2,560? — Yes. 

3600. It is now 2,656? — Yes. 

3601. Can you explain that increase? — It will be due 
to a large number of small causes in the main. The last 
figure takes us up to the end of 1952, and during 1952 
we did, as a deliberate matter of policy, increase the 
number of inspectors on the road services in order to get 
better supervision, but the variations are not very large, 
are they? 

3602. (President) : Let me just understand the varia- 
tions. If you look at B.5, the figure for the beginning of 
■the period with which we are dealing in B.5, for the 
supervisory staff was 2,655 and at the end of the period 
2,656? — Yes, but that is only just a four-weekly period. 
Sir. 

3603. You have not got the 52 weeks in those figures?— 
No. You have to go back to the previous year’s 
statistics or the Annual Report for that. 

3604. Then we ended 1951 with 2,560? —Yes. 

3605. (Mr. Rippon ): It is an increase of 116 over the 
end of 1950 or the beginning of 1951? — Yes. I have not 
made a detailed analysis of that, nor have I looked at 
any question of unfilled vacancies in relation to that, 
but that small difference could arise, and if you want an 
analysis of it, I daresay it could be produced. 

3606. But you have indicated that it is partly due to a 
change of policy? — There is that factor, certainly, in 1952, 
that we increased the total of inspection on the road 
services by very nearly enough to explain the whole 
difference. 

3607. What are the general duties carried out under 
the heading “ Supervisory ”? The Inspectors would be a 
large proportion? — Yes. In the main these are people 
who are out working on the roads in general control 
of the services running, and of course the ticket inspection. 

3608. What does the “other” include? You will see 
at line 76, page 13, Table B.5 “other”. — I do not know 
at the moment. 

3609. You cannot say whether they are supervisory or not, 
or what their duties are? — No, offhand I do not know who 
those are. I have forgotten. I am sure it is a question 
which I have asked at some time, but I am not sure 
who they are. 

3610. Why did you find it necessary to increase the 
number of Inspectors? — Mainly because we thought there 
was a need to raise our rather low level of inspection on 
ticket checking in order to increase the efficiency of fare 
collection. 

3611. You were losing money on the people who were 
using the services? — There is always a risk of public 
standards falling a little bit and increased evasion of the 
payment of fares to take place. We felt that the ticket 
inspection required to be increased, both to influence our 
own staff and the public attitude to the payment of the 
proper fares. 

3612. Anyway, you consider that a correct proportion 
of supervisory staff to drivers and conductors is about 
one supervisory staff to 18 drivers and conductors? — That 
may be what it happens to work out at, but I do not 
think the supervisory staff would be materially altered if 
there was quite a considerable drop in the drivers and 
conductors. It is not a constant ratio by any means. 
There would still be the same extent of services to 
supervise even if they were thinned out, for example. 

3613. One final question on this aspect of your under- 
taking, and that relates to the administrative, technical, 
clerical and control s-taff. The 1950 Report, page 372, 
shows that at the beginning of 1950 the total was 5,111? — 
Yes. 

3614. And at the end of the year it was 5,210? — Yes. 

3615. The 1951 Report at page 179 gives a figure of 
5,308?— Yes. 

3616. And the figure in the Transport Statistics is now 
5,303?— Yes. 

3617. In other words, there has been, over that period 
of time when you have been achieving economies in other 
directions, an increase in your administrative and other 
staff of nearly 200 persons at about £500 a year, which 
means, I suppose, an increased cost of £100,000 a year. 
Can you explain that?— Not precisely from the base that 
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you have chosen, the beginning of 1950, I think it is. I 
had anticipated from a previous question you asked that 
you would want some further information on this, but 
the way I looked at it was to look at the total increase 
of administrative staff, the administrative group, which 
of course includes technical staff and control staff, since 
1948 over a rather longer period, and the difference to 
be explained between the end of 1948, using Annual 
Report figures, and the end of 1952, is an increase of just 
under 400. Of course, that arises from a very large 
variety of causes, many of them accounting only for 
quite small numbers, but there are a few examples I 
could give of the reasons for those increases, and one 
or two quite large blocks of them are quite readily 
explained. First of all, in that period 120 altogether 
can be disposed of as merely a re-classification of 
staff that had previously been regarded as classi- 
fied as supervisory staff and had their duties 
altered in certain respects, and were elevated, as it were, 
to what is known as the control grade, which is included 
in the administrative group. When that was done there 
was in fact a small net saving in the total staff, which 
would be reflected in the supervisory group. Therefore 
that disposes of about 120 out of nearly 400 increase of 
administrative staff in five years. The largest single cause 
of the increase has been the very considerable development 
of production planning at the main engineering works, 
the overhaul works on both the road and the rail side 
of the job, which has required additional planning and 
rate-fixing staff in order to secure, by production planning, 
incentive bonus scheme and consequent higher produc- 
tivity, much larger reductions in the wages staff. That 
type of work accounts for an increase of 133 over the 
five years, and is, of course, offset by savings, that cannot 
ever he precisely quantified, in the wages staff. It is part 
of the effort to obtain higher productivity in the works. 
Then there is another group that falls under the general 
heading of technical staff in the Architect’s and Engineer- 
ing Departments, required to overtake post-war arrears 
of garage construction and signalling renewals and so on, 
and also to provide for the tramway conversion and expan- 
sion of services. That accounts for about 34. Under the 
only partially related headings of Education, Welfare and 
Health Facilities, the total increase in administrative staff 
is 54, in order to provide the welfare, health and educa- 
tional facilities for the staff which the Executive, as a 
good employer, thinks it should provide, and to a large 
extent in accordance with its statutory obligations. There 
are other minor groups that I could mention that are of 
interest. For example, the work of dealing with the de- 
velopment plans of Local Authorities under town planning 
has necessitated an expansion of staff, for a very useful 
purpose, of maintaining a close liaison with the planning 
authorities to ensure that development as regards not 
only roads, but the relationship of housing and industry, 
siting of schools and all that sort of thing is, as far as 
possible, consistent with the provision ultimately of econo- 
mical transport. That accounts for a small increase of 
staff in a section which has had to be substantially 
expanded. The staff department itself, which exercises 
a very close control' over the establishment, has had a 
small increase of five staff for that purpose, and all these 
increases in turn build up small additions to certain other 
kinds of groups of staff in the Accounts Department, or 
Payrolls, and elsewhere. The figures I have given you 
alone account for over 350 out of under 400 increase 
for the four years. 

3618. I am very much obliged for that very full answer. 
There is just one figure in it about which I want to ask 
you. I think you said there was an increase of 34 due 
to additional staff working on tramway conversion? — No, 
not only that. I mentioned tramway conversion, but it 
was the programme of new works to overtake post-war 
arrears of garage construction, for one thing, and signalling 
renewals was another outstanding example I gave ; but 
I could no doubt attribute them more precisely to other 
engineering arrears. This group, of course, has also been 
dealing with the tramway conversion in respect, for 
example, of the conversion of tram depots to bus garages, 
some of which is not yet quite complete. 

3619. Work is still going on? — Yes. 

3620. So there is no question of the administrative staff 
being above establishment for “ Y ” year. Has it reached 
a fairly constant figure now? — I do not think one could 
ever say that with certainty, no, 



3621. I believe you have to keep an extra careful watch 
now on public rights of way across railways, so perhaps 
that will require some further staff? — I have not heard 
of any additional staff being required for that purpose yet, 
but the whole of the administrative staff establishment is 
kept under extremely close review all the time, and not 
only when vacancies arise and there is the question whether 
they must be filled, but special reviews are undertaken of 
various sections of the organisation from the staffing 
angle, with, quite frequently, small economies resulting. 

3622. Thank you very much. Now if I may turn to 
entirely different matters relating specifically to operating, 

I would like you to look first of all at Exhibit B.T.C. 504. 
—Yes. 

3623. Let us look at that in the light of the effect of the 
proposed increases on short distance journeys. — Yes. 

3624. The rate per mile for the longer distances settles 
down at 1.5d. to 1.6d. per mile? — Yes. The whole of the 
figures are set out in column 5. 

3625. What those instructing me feel is that the effect 
of increasing the short-distance fares, the one and two 
miles, to 2d. per mile and 1.75d. per mile, is to have not 
a taper at all, but simply a device to increase the revenue 
from the short-distance passengers. Would that be a fair 
way of putting it? 

3626. ( President ) : I expect he will not like the word 
“ device ”. — I do not think so. 

(. President ) : If you mean that the new scale will require 
a large sum of money from one of the classes, the short- 
distance passengers, that is arithmetically correct. 

3627. (Mr. Rippon ): I am much obliged. It would be 
quite wrong to describe that as a taper at all. You have 
in effect reached a position from the policy point of view 
which amounts to a standard charge augmented at the 
lower level, not tapered at the long-distance level? — I do 
not quite follow your rejection of the word “ taper ” here. 
It seems to me that this scale, although it was not specially 
designed to do so, does taper gradually toward, but never 
quite reaches, 14-d. per mile. 

3628. What I am suggesting is that you have in effect 
now achieved your standard fare as far as you can within 
the limits of the English coinage over all but the short- 
distance journeys? — We have achieved our standard fare? 

3629. You have achieved your standard fare per mile 
so far as you can within the limits of the English coinage 
over most of the mileage with the exception of the short- 
distance journeys. 

(Mr. Harold Willis)-. What do you mean by “standard 
fare ”, Mr. Rippon? 

3630. (Mr. Rippon)-. The standard rate per mile. It 
settles down between 1.5d. and 1.6d. per mile. — I am sorry, 
'but I do not understand your expression “ you have 
achieved your standard fare ” addressed to me. I do not 
know what that means. 

3631. I should have said: If this Scheme as you propose 
is adopted you would have achieved a standard rate per 
mile over all journeys except the short-distance journeys? 
— No, I do not think so, not if you mean by “ a standard 
rate ” a consistent rate per mile, which is what I think 
you must mean. Then I think the scale proposed in this 
Draft 'Scheme does not establish quite a consistent rate 
per mile ; it has a slight element of taper. 

3632. All the way down? — Yes. Of course, it is very, 
very slight at the big distances, but this is a scale for 
London Transport ordinary single fares, and has no very 
great significance at the big distances. It is only of im- 
portance there in relation to the day return fares on the 
Railway Executive London Lines. 

3633. If you in fact had a standard rate per mile on 
this scale it would not serve your purpose at all, would 
it? — What do you mean by “ on this scale ”? 

3634. On the scale in B.T.C. 504? — I do not understand 
the question. You either have a standard rate per mile, 
if you mean by that a consistent rate per mile, and a 
tapered scale ; or you automatically have the rates per 
mile shown in column 5 if you adopt the scale proposed in 
the Scheme. 

3635. As I have understood the evidence you have 
given so far, you think that there should be as far as 
possible a standard charge per mile and no taper? — A 
consistent rate per mile in a standard scale? 
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3636. Yes. — Within the limits of London area suburban 
traffic, that is the Commission’s present view. 

3637. You are not enamoured of the principle of the 
taper? — No. 

3638. But if you had that standard in respect of this 
scale, it would not serve you at all, because you would 
lose revenue on the shorter distances, would you not? 

3639. '{Mr. Harold Willis ) : It depends what figures you 
put in. — I do not know what sort of scale you are putting 
to me. 

3640. If you started at 6d. and went down to Id., you 
might get more revenue than you are getting now, by a 
considerable margin. — I cannot comment on the effect of 
an alteration of the scale unless I know what the alteration 
is that you have in mind. 

3641. (Mr. Rippon ): What I am really suggesting to 
you is no more than this, that in so far as this shows a 
taper, it does not do so because you like the taper ; it 
does so because you want to soak — you want to get 
additional revenue out of the short distance passenger? 
— I explained in my evidence-in-chief — indeed it is in 
Statement B.T.C. 5 — that it is impossible to raise any of 
the fares in the existing scale shown on B.T.C. 504 unless 
the 3d. fare is increased. It is increased under this pro- 
posal by the minimum amount of a halfpenny. That is 
the first and the only reason why the 3d. fare must be 
increased. 

3642. And that you must do in spite of the fact that 
almost inevitably there will be a heavy loss of traffic? — 
We are not expecting a heavy loss of traffic by increasing 
the 3d. fare to 34d. 

3643. There was a heavy loss of traffic, was there not, 
as a result of increasing the 1 Ad. to 2d., a loss that you 
estimated yourself at 12 per cent.? — Yes. I think, as it 
turned out, we over-estimated it. It worked out a bit 
less than that, but we would not expect nearly as severe 
a loss of the traffic travelling at the 3d. fare if now 
increased to 34d. as we expected from the increase of the 
lid. fare to 2d. a year ago. 

3644. You say it is not so great as you anticipated ; I 
should like to look at that a little more closely. I think 
the Tables we want are Exhibit B.T.C. 503, compared 
with B.T.C. 206, Section B, at the last Inquiry. A com- 
parison of those figures, first of all in relation to passenger 
journeys, gives a first indication of the effect of that 
increase from l|d. to 2d. In B.T.C. 206, column 4, 
relating to passenger journeys at ordinary fares, you give 
the figure of journeys at existing charges in “ X ” year 
as 1,672,805,400? — That as Central Road Services only? 

3645. Yes.— Yes. 

3646. And the comparable figure in B.T.C. 503 is 
1,432,498,800?— Yes. 

3647. On the face of it, that is a loss of 240m. pas- 
senger journeys? — You have to deal with the Child’s fare 
separately here, have you not? 

3648. Yes ; -but perhaps it would be convenient to look 
at Table B.T.C. 511 on -the Seventh Day at page 121 ; 
have you that figure? — I have Table 511 ; which figure 
are you directing my attention to? 

3649. I want you to look at the figure for Central Road 
Services, up to one mile. — Schedule B? 

3650. No — Schedule A. — Yes, I have that. 

3651. The loss, taking into account the Child’s fare and 
other factors, -which this Table -shows, is a loss of 237m. 
journeys up to one mile, is it not? That is the difference 
between 1,849m. and 1,612m.? — Yes. 

3652. That means, does it not, a loss of something in 
the order of 700,000 journeys -a day? — I -will take it from 
you, but what w-as the total figure per annum? 

( President ) : -It is 240m. in a year ; that would be about 
three-quarters of a million. 

3653. (Mr. Rippon): (To the witness.) Yes, and assum- 
ing -people take the two journeys, the outward journey 
and the return journey, -that means that every day 350,000 
potential passengers -are -walking instead of riding? — I-t 
could be so. 

3654. Or going -by motor-car? — Yes, it could -mean that 
if they all still make the journeys ; I -will no-t argue with 
you about that. 



3655. Is not that -a loss of traffic -w(iich concerns you 
very much? — Well, we allowed for it in our estimates, 
and we suffered a -smaller loss than we expected. Of 
course, it is a -pity not -to be -able, at 2d., still to be able 
to carry all the people who used to -pay 14d. 

3656. But (the -loss of that 240m. passenger journeys is 
a dead loss, which is not travelling on any other forms 
of your transport?— Yes — it is a dead loss if it -is not 
offset by operating economy, and it is a factor -which may 
have some bearing on -the reduction -in mileage. We have 
suffered loss -particularly on Sundays and evenings, during 
which the traffic has fallen off for obviously different 
causes. 

3657. But you say -that a-t the last Inquiry you under- 
estimated -the effect of t-he increase on the shorter 
journeys ; it is partly -accounted for by -the fact that you 
under-estimated the number of people who -would drop 
back— I do not think I said we under-estimated ; we 
over-estimated the -loss. 

3658. Yes — because you under-estimated the drop-back 
at other fare levels? — No, certainly not ; because the fare 
immediately -above the 2d. minimum was unaffected, and 
the extent -to -which passengers -would drop back from 3d. 
to 2d. -would be nil. I-f people wanted to save -money, they 
would not have ridden a-t 2d. after it had been increased 
from 14-d., if the real distance they wanted to -travel w-as 
the 2d. distance. 

3659. The drop-back is just into the 3d. fare? — And 
higher fares, -possibly, but no-t in any circumstances into 
the 2d. fare, because -the 3d. fare happened -to be un- 
changed. When I say that we appear, by -statistics which 
are available -to us now, -to -have somewhat over-estimated 
by 12 -per cent, the loss of passengers which would result 
from increasing -the 14d. fare -to 2d., -I cannot accept at 
all -that -t-he over-estimate is explained by any dropping 
back from one fare to another — it does not arise from 
that. 

3660. It might have been due, even at the 2d. fare, 
to people changing from one form of transport to another 
—from the London Transport Executive to the bus services? 
—I do not think so. Ml the 14 d. fares throughout the 
system were put up alike, to 2d., and there should have been 
no transfer from one form of transport to another induced 
by that particular change. In fact, on the comparison 
of the October test week in 1952 with the corresponding 
week in October, 1951, the drop in passenger journeys 
at the minimum ordinary fare was only 8.4 per cent., 
which is less than the 12 per cent, which we allowed 
for — I will not say “ expected ” — in making our estimates 
to the Tribunal at the last Inquiry. 

3661. So that so far as the dropping-off to lower fares 
is concerned, I want to have a look really at the 3d. fare 
and what happened there? — No doubt that is where 
it would arise most — with passengers previously travelling 
at 4d. fajres before the last increase, whose fares were 
increased to 5d. and who shortened their ride slightly 
to fall within the limits of the 3d. ride rather than pay 
the 5d. ; but we cannot measure that at all exactly. 

3662. But we will try and measure it as far as we 
are able. -If you will look again at Exhibit B.T.C. 206, 
at the passenger journeys figure for the 3d. fare in Column 
4, you will see that you have given us 745m. at existing 
charges? — Yes. 

3663. And in B.T.C. 503 the figure is 901m.? — Yes. 

3664. And B.T.C. 511, Schedule “A”, which is an 
alternative method of comparison, gives us a figure of 
990,531,000? — Yes, it does. 

3665. That quantifies, does it not, so far as one is able, 
the unexpectedly high proportion of drop because of lower 
fares? — No. because for one thing you get misled over 
this by the treatment of the Child’s fare. 

3666. Yes — that is why I looked at both sets of figures. 
Looking at them together, they show the tendency very 
clearly, do they not? — No ; the flaw in relation to Child’s 
fares is still a defect in the figures in Schedule A ”, It is 
not corrected; it is simply stated in the footnote: 
“ Children’s fares where separate tickets are issued, are 
included under the appropriate mileage gradation but 
where separate tickets are not issued they are included 
as adult journeys, this again introducing varying degrees 
of errors at different dates ”, 
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3667. But they do not affect the deductions which 1 
have put to you in respect of the trend ; the drop-back 
was higher than your expected, was it not?— I could not 
measure it from this at all, and I have not been able 
to measure it from any statistics available to us at the 
office ; but I think on the whole it is right to say that 
the drop-back was a little more than we expected. Probably 
the losses from the longer-distance fares are rather greater 
than are allowed for on the rather crude assumptions as 
to discounts at the last Inquiry. Before you leave B.T.C. 
511, is not this a case where the traffic for one and two 
miles is misleading on Schedule “ A ” because of early 
morning fares? You will remember that we had to 
produce Schedule “ B ” to include the early morning 
fares, because the same groups of traffic do not appear 
at the same distances — at certain new distances — if you 
only confine it to the ordinary fares. 

3668. Yes ; I see the point you are trying to establish, 
but I still do not think it affects the general conclusion. 
— I think it does. I hope I am not going wrong on this 
document. If you look at the Central Road Services and 
take early morning fares and ordinary fares together, 
over one and two miles, you actually get the reverse 
picture ; it rises in “ Y ” year compared with “ X ” year. 

3669. Will you look at it in a different way 

{President) : And will you look at it at a different 

time? We will adjourn now until a quarter to two. 

(Adjourned for a short time ) 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lavrrence ) : Before my learned friend 
resumes his cross-examination, might I say I have ready 
the revised tables for which you were kind enough to 
give me leave the other day, and I can put them in 
now, so that they will be available for printing. 

(President) : That will be excellent, Mr. Lawrence. I 
was hoping to catch your eye and ask when they would 
be ready. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : They were handed to me in 
the course of the morning, and i did not want to inter- 
rupt my learned friend. There are eight copies of them 
here. 

(President) : Are you proposing to cross-examine Mr. 
Valentine, Mr. Lawrence? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : For a few short moments, 
yes. I have discussed the matter with my learned friends, 
and I propose, if convenient to you, Sir, and it suits them, 
to come at the end of the other cross-examinations. I 
cannot think I shall take more than a quarter to half- 
an-hour at the most. If i-t is all the same to you, I would 
rather they completed the matters they are investigating, 
and then I will put my few questions to Mr. Valentine. 
May I add that I hope very soon to be called upon 
to present my case to the Tribunal? 

(President) : So do I. 

3670. (Mr. Rippon) : On this expression of hope, will 
you look, Mr. Valentine, at B.T.C. 218 (a) Appendix C, 
on the 7th day of the last Inquiry, at page 150. — You 
said 218 (a)? 

3671. Yes, Appendix C, page 150. — Yes. 

3672. This was your estimate for an increase of fare 
from 3d. to 3-yd.? — Yes. 

3673. And the estimated revenue for “ X ” year at 
existing charges was given as £9,320,691? — I do not see 
that figure at the moment. For Central Road services, 
is it? Yes, the “X” year figure. 

3674. And the discount in yield, the figure was 
£989,547, was it not? — Yes. 

3675. And you estimated 10 per cent, of the passengers 
as soon to drop back to the 2d. fare? — That was the 
basis of that calculation. 

3676. And the total yield which you expected, then, 
adding up the two figures, was £10,210,238? — If you are 
taking that as a forecast, on the basis of Appendix C, of 
the -revision of the 3d. fare that would be wrong, because 
there is also an allowance for dropping back into the 
lower fare from 4d. to 5d., apart from any other cor- 
rection you might have to make. 

3677. But your basic was the figure of £10,210,238 ; 
that was what you expected to get at that fare level? 
— No, not at that fare level. To get that amount of 



money from the passengers previously travelling at 3d. 
fares, so far as they continued to travel. Each alteration 
in the scale reacts on the volume of traffic at another 
fare, wherever you are making allowance for a drop 
back. 

3678. But if you look at B.T.C. 503, Mr. Valentine, 
your estimate at 3d., at existing charges for “ Y ” year 
is £11,272,843?— Yes. 

3679-80. On the face of these figures, is it true that you 
are nearly a million pounds better off at the 3d. fare 
than you expected to be at 3id.? — No, because in the 
meantime the early morning passengers travelling two 
miles who appear on the tables as early morning traffic 
are now paying, since last March, the same fare as the 
ordinary passenger for that distance, and are, therefore, 
now treated, in a new series of exhibits, as ordinary 
fare passengers. A good deal of the growth, therefore, 
of the revenue and passenger journeys at the 3d. ordinary 
fare revision, disappears from the early morning fare 
category. That makes the comparison of the 218 series 
exhibits with the 500 series of exhibits in this particular 
connection invalid. 

3681. I have not worked the figure out, but would you 
say it accounted for the whole of the difference of £lm., 
or part of it? — I have not worked it out either, so I would 
not like to say. It might account for the whole of it or 
more than the whole of it. 

3682. I am suggesting to you, Mr. Valentine, that that 
figure of yield, as well as the figure in relation to passenger 
journeys, illustrates the high proportion of drop back 
to lower levels. — No, it does not. There was, no doubt,' 
quite a good deal of dropping back, but not on that 
scale at all. The main explanation of the much higher 
figure of passenger journeys and -money at 3d. ordinary 
fare is the transfer into that category of what was pre- 
viously classified as the early morning fare. But now no 
early morning fare is different from the ordinary fare for 
that distance. 

3683. No doubt on examination I will find to what 
extent that explains the discrepancy. — It would be very 
difficult. 

( President ) : Mr. Rippon is going to find it out. 

3684. (Mr. Rippon): As far as I am able.— I thought 
you meant to find it out from me. 

3685. I do not think I can press the point further. 
Would you now look at exhibit B.T.C. 510, Appendix C. 
In B.T.C. 510 you estimate that 5 per cent, of the 
passengers at the 3d. fare are expected to drop back to 
2d. on the increase to 3^-d., do you not?— Yes. 

3686. Can you explain why you have estimated 5 per 
cent, there, whereas in B.T.C. 218 (a), Appendix C, you 
estimated the increase at 10 per cent.?— The main differ- 
ence is that the 3d. fare has now become the cheapest 
fare in the scale, and its increase at this stage to 3jd. 
is, in our opinion, not likely to produce anything like 
the amount of resistance or attempt to avoid the full 
payment as it would if done 18 months ago. 

3687. When you suggest it is now the lowest fare in 
the scale, it is not lower -than the 2d.? — The lowest in 
terms of rate per mile. You were calling my attention 
to the rates per mile on B.T.C. 504. We have not got 
them set out for the existing scale, but it is only l^d. 
a mile, and it is cheaper than either -the mile fare or 
the 3-mile fare, in terms of rate per mile. It is quite 
a good -bargain, in relation to the fares adjoining it. And 
the number of people who, I think, in the present atmo- 
sphere would be likely to drop back from 3d. to 2d. may 
be put at a lower figure than 1 would have put it 18 
months ago. 

3688. You think they have got conditioned to the in- 
crease ? — l think that is true, to some extent. It is also 
true that the whole severity of this revision is very much 
less than was the last one, and that should also affect 
the public reaction to such a small increase as id. 

3689. I am obliged to you for your explanation, Mr. 
Valentine. Will you turn now to Transport Statistics 
1953, Series, No. 1. — Yes. 

3690. Looking at the total passenger journeys originat- 
ing . . . — -What page, please? 

3691. Page 38, table G.l. — Yes. 
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3692. That shows a decrease of 21m. passenger journeys 
over the comparable four-week period at the beginning 
of 1952, a drop of 6.2 per cent. — I have not found it. 

(President) : Which column are you looking at? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : Under the column of total, column 3, 
increase or decrease on 1952. 

(President) : Where is the 6.2 per cent.? 

(Mr. Rippon ): The figure is there and the decrease is 
6.2 per cent. It is expressed as a percentage decrease. 

( President ) : I see. 

3693. (Mr. Rippon) : Look at the table for car miles, 
Mr. Valentine. The total for all car miles shows a 
decrease of 1,351m., which is a percentage decrease of 
2.7?— Yes. 

3694. Would it be right to conclude from that that what 
is happening is that your vehicles are emptier? — Yes. The 
average loadings have fallen slightly, that is quite right. 
But in picking these January figures, you have taken a 
month which, as I have already explained, was a very 
serious disappointment to our start of 1953, owing to the 
combination of extremely bad weather and heavy sickness, 
so our January traffic was substantially below what we 
had anticipated in framing our 1953 budget, for quite 
special reasons. 

3695. Yes, I do not want to rely on the details of the 
statistics too much, just to establish the trend, and the 
trend is clearly there that your vehicles are travelling 
emptier than they were in the comparable period in 1953. 
— On passenger journeys about 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, 
less, but passenger miles would not be reduced by so much, 
because so large a part of the fall in passenger journeys 
is in the short distances, those who were riding on the 
1-jd. fare and who no longer travel since the fare went to 
2d. Therefore, the occupation of the vehicles is probably 
affected, because the loading of the vehicle is another way 
of expressing passenger miles per car mile, not passenger 
journeys per car mile. Nevertheless, I agree with you that 
the average loadings would be slightly lower to-day than 
they were a year ago. 

3696. Would you say that applies particularly at the 
off-peak hours? — Well, both the mileage and the traffic 
losses have taken place prdbably mainly at the off-peak 
hours, but we cannot attribute traffic losses specifically 
to particular periods of the day. 

3697. Would you say the tendency on Central Road 
Services is for you to be fuller at the peak hours than you 
were at the comparable period of 1951? — I do not think 
I could agree or disagree with that. I would not have 
thought there was any material difference. There has 
been some augmentation of the peak-hour services, and 
the average load may have fallen through better quality 
of peak-hour services. 

3698. I am suggesting that the result of your last Inquiry 
would drive a good many people off the railways on to 
the buses, so aggravating the traffic on the buses. — No, I 
do not agree, nor would I say that I think that is likely 
to happen. 

3699. We will go into that. Perhaps we can look at 
the estimates for London Lines. I think the most con- 
venient document to start from is C.C.H. 101. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Is there an amended form of this 
table? 

3700. (Mr. Rippon ): I think not. I think these are 
figures about which there is not likely to be any con- 
troversy, but they explain the result of the Tribunal’s 
decision and the Government’s intervention. This table 
just puts in convenient form the anticipated increase as a 
result of the last Charges Scheme, taking into account 
the Tribunal’s decision and the Government’s intervention. 
Look at that table, together with B.T.C. 510, Appendix E. 
On the basis of C.C.H. 101 your anticipated yield under 
London Lines for early morning fares would be £3,256,000, 
plus £718,000 — that is “X” year at existing charges plus 
the effect of the increase. I think it comes to £3,974,000. 
—Yes. 

3701. If you look at B.T.C. 510 you get a figure of 
£3,706,000? — For “ Y ” year, yes. 

3702. Would it be correct to deduce from that, sub- 
tracting the £3,706,000 from the expected yield in “ X-A ” 
year of £3,974,000 that you got £268,000 less than your 
expected yield of £718,000? — That is the difference between 



the two figures, but when you say that much less than 
the expected yield, I am not prepared to agree that that 
is necessarily attributable to the influence on the fares 
alone. Perhaps you were not putting that to me. 

3703. It is a 33 per cent, error, for one reason or 
another, on the estimates which were put before us last 
time. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : The difference is in the estimates. — • 
Yes, the difference between estimates made at widely dif- 
ferent dates for different years. 

3704. (Mr. Rippon): You are not getting as much as 
you expeoted in “ Y ” year? — We are not expecting to 
get as much generally in “ Y ” year ait existing charges 
as the level of traffic throughout 1952 would lead you 
to expect, but only based on the later part of 1952. 

3705. You have under-estimated the general level of 
traffic last time? — You mean over-estimated, do you not? 

3706. Yes, I am sorry, over-estimated. — If it could be 
said to be over-estimated ; we assumed for “ X ” year 
rather more traffic than we are now assuming for “ Y ” 
year. As we were not making an estimate for 1953, it 
would be a little unfair to describe it as an over-estimate. 

3707. I think you said there was a tendency of traffic 
to stabilise? — At the level prevailing towards the end of 
1952. 

3708. On whioh you based, to some extent, your esti- 
mates last time? — The early part of 1952 had buoyant 
traffic. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : The last of 1952 did not take into 
consideration the “ X ” year estimates. 

3709. (Mr. Rippon): In exhibit 510, appendix E, the 
increase of fare ; this time you make only a nominal 
allowance for loss of traffic, so this time you think it has 
stabilised? — No, I am making allowance for a small loss 
of traffic in appendix E, but a very small loss. 

3710. When you came forward for your last increase 
I do not suppose you imagined that you would be coming 
forward so soon with further increases? — I certainly hoped 
not, of course. 

3711. But for one reason or another your “ XA ” assess- 
ments as far as early morning fares on London Lines are 
concerned have proved over-optimistic. — I do not quite 
follow why you should assume that because we made in 
May, 1950, estimates for “ X ” year which were presumed 
to be approximately equivalent to 1952, that I ought to 
expect that they are necessarily right for 1953. 

3712. But I think you have told the Tribunal, at some 
stage in your evidence at this Hearing, how accurate your 
estimates for “ XA ” year have proved, in terms of total 
revenue received, as the result of the Inquiry then granted? 
— Yes, the forecast for “ X ” year worked out for London 
Transport very closely to the actual results of the last 
43 weeks of 1952. 

3713. But it did not work out so well on London 
Lines in relation to early morning fares? — Not if you take 
early morning returns specifically by themselves. 

3714. I am going to suggest that while you have turned 
out to be fairly accurate in your estimated yield for 
“ XA ” year, to some extent it is accounted for, as you 
have gained traffic in unexpected places and lost it in 
unexpected places. — I did not say the estimates had turned 
out to be precisely right in every table, nor when we put 
up the estimated yield in the 218 series of exhibits did 
we ever pretend that the discounting for particular cate- 
gories of fares was an accurate forecast, and we qualified 
it in that way at the time. You have not got to go and 
look at the Railway Executive Lines forecast to find 
variations of that kind. In the London Transport figures 
we over-estimated the loss on the l^d. fare going to 2d., 
and under-estimated it in the higher categories. The 
overall estimate worked out very closely. 

3715. Within 1 per cent, or 2 per cent, of error you 
said? — No, I said I would have been satisfied if it had 
been — I think I said it was 0.3 of 1 per cent. 

3716. And yet the first thing we see is a 33 per cent, 
error in London Lines early morning returns. — Just as 
you find a variation in the total with reference to the 
London Transport forecast, it so happens that the gross 
traffic receipts of Railway Executive London Lines and 
“ X ” year, revalued at the revised charges is again almost 
exactly the same figure as the gross traffic receipts we have 
now put inito the exhibits for “ Y ” year. 
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3717. I am concerned about the effect of these increases 

on your early morning returns as they affected your 
railway traffic and your bus traffic. So if we look now 
at the London Transport Railway, CC/H 101 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Could you just tell me where 
you get your figure of 33 per cent, difference in the 
estimates? 

{Mr. Rippon ) : Yes, you have £268,000 less than the 
expected £718,000. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): That is surely not a fair way of 
putting it? It is that amount applied to the total. 

{Mr. Rippon) : This Scheme is concerned with the effect 
of the increase in producing increased revenue. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : No. The two estimates involve 
two things ; one, an estimate of the anticipated yield at 
existing charges, and secondly, an estimate of the increase. 
You are merely saying that because the figure estimated at 
the succeeding year is £200,000 odd less than the estimate, 
that the whole of that is attributed to the estimate of the 
increase — which is quite a wrong conclusion. 

3718. {Mr. Rippon): If it will make my learned friend 
happier, I would say that as far as early morning returns 
on London Lines are concerned, you got £268,000 less 
than the expected £718,000, and we need not bother to 
express it as a percentage. — Yes, but no very high degree 
of accuracy for the individual parts of the estimates was 
intended. 

3719. I am suggesting that these errors have had rather 
important consequences. If you look at London Transport 
Executive Railway on C.C./H. 101, page 11, the figure for 
“X” year existing charges was £1,994,141? — Yes. 

3720. And the expected increase, making the allowance 
as before, was £476,000, making a net total of £2,470,000.— 
Yes. 

3721. Now in B.T.C. 510, Appendix F, you give the 
figure of £2,168,630?— Yes. 

3722. Which means, in effect, that you got £300,000 
less than your expected increase of £476,000? — No, it does 
not necessarily mean that, of course. None of these 
inferences are to be drawn from the straight comparisons. 
You must not assume that “ Y ” year estimates only reveal 
the fares revision. 

3723. Well the effect of loss of travel on both London 
Lines and London Transport Executive. — From other 
causes, yes. 

3724. Either way, it does not matter. Now we look at 
the early morning fares in respect of Gentral Road 
.Services, C.C./H. 101. — Yes. 

3725. “ X ” year at existing charges £4,189,532 ; 
expected increase £952,000, making a total of £5,141,000 — 
Yes. 

3726. Now. will you look at B.T.C. 510, Appendix G. 
Your estimate there is £5,378,776? — Yes. 

3727. Which means that in the case of Central Road 
Services you have £245,000 more than you expected?— 
That may be, yes. 

3728. It is, on the figures. — I do not think I have any 
comment to make on that at the moment. 

3729. What I am suggesting to you is this : you under- 
estimate the drop in traffic on the Railway services of 
London Lines and London Transport Executive. — Do you 
mean London Transport Executive railways at early 
morning fares — in both cases? 

3730. Yes, we are only dealing with early morning fares 
on all these tables. — Yes. 

3731. And you under-estimate the increase in travel on 
the Central Road Services? — Yes. 

3732. I am suggesting that it is clear from these figures 
that the public is willing to get up earlier and take 
advantage of a cheaper rate, and evidently prefers to travel 
on buses or trams — buses now, of course — in existing con- 
ditions?— I do not think it can be attributed to that at all. 
The bulk of the early morning travel on the railway, and 
particularly on London Lines — is for much longer 
distances than the bulk of the early morning travel on the 
buses. They are really catering for quite a different type 
of traffic. There would be little transfer of one on to the 
other. 



3733. I suggest that it is one of the factors in the 
increased revenue on the buses in early mornings as com- 
pared with the decrease on the other services? — I think 
that, if anything, we allowed rather too heavy discounts 
for short distance traffic in the estimates laid before the 
Tribunal at the last Inquiry, and allowed rather insufficient 
discounts for the longer distance traffic, but on balance 
the whole picture came out about right. 

3734. But in so far as people are transferring from rail 
to road in order to get the advantage of a cheaper fare, 
that is aggravating your peak-hour difficulties on the 
buses? — I do not understand why you say that anyone 
transferring from railway to buses could get the advantage 
of a cheaper fare ; except where sub-standard fares are in 
operation the fares on both railways and road services 
are alike. The standards are alike and have been since 
October, 1950, since the first Charges Scheme. Admittedly 
there is a rather larger amount of sub-standard charges on 
London Transport Executive than on London Lines, but 
that only applies to a small proportion of the total traffic, 
and I cannot quite follow your suggestion that passengers 
are transferring from rail to road to get cheaper fares— 
not within the London area. 

3735. Except where there is a sub-standard fare? — Yes, 
and I daresay you could find other particular cases, but 
the normal overall picture is that the charges for early 
morning travel, as indeed for day return travel and 
ordinary fares and season tickets, are on the same basis 
on London Lines, London Transport Executive Railways 
and London Transport Road Services. It could be that 
a transfer of traffic induced by the 1950 revision (and there 
were considerable transfers both ways induced by the 
assimilation of charges at that time) has not yet had its 
full effect and people are still, only now at this late stage 
in 1952, discovering the possibilities of travelling without 
additional charge by routes which they have not previously 
used, but I do not think that can be now going on to 
any extent. Most of the transfer of traffic will have taken 
place in the course of the first year after that assimilation 
before the end of 1951. 

3736. But for one reason or another you are getting 
increased revenue on the Central Road Services out of 
early morning returns?— We are getting increased revenue 
in all cases, by comparison. 

3737. An increase over and above what you expected? — 
Yes. I think we allowed slightly too heavy discounts in 
that case just as we allowed not quite heavy enough dis- 
counts in respect of the railways, where the long distance 
journeys were involved. 

3738. But you did agree with me just now that there 
has been a concentration on the peak of the road services? 
— I do not quite remember in what context — a concentra- 
tion of services or traffic? 

3739. A concentration of both.— No. I thought last time 
we referred to the peak we were talking about the peak 
of slightly lower loadings. 

3740. Yes. And I said I thought the loadings would 
have been eased at the peak, as well as at the off-peak 
periods, because of some reduction in travel in the peak — 
probably not very heavy — and some increase of mileage 
through augmentation. 

3741. I am suggesting that the buses are running emptier, 
primarily at the off-peak hours and at the peak-hours! 
You are, in fact, so far as early morning traffic is con! 
cerned, running rather fuller than you were.— No, not 
fuller than we were. There is still a loss of traffic involved 
in all these categories. 

3742. I am suggesting that the loss is greatest off-peak 
and that is illustrated by the effect of the revision of 
early morning fares. You are not losing your traffic on 
peak ; you are losing it off-peak.— No, I am unable to say 
that. Most of the journeys lost are 2d. rides. The great 
bulk of them are. And I would have thought there is 
quite an element of that in the peak-hour so that I could 
not possibly apportion it between the peak and the off-peak. 

3743. There is just one further set of calculations I 
would like to put to you relating to the estimates for 
London Lines. In Document C.C.H. 101 which compares 

with Document B.T.C. 510 .—I do not know in what 

sense you say it “compares” with B.T.C. 510 except in 
form ; it relates to different years. 
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3744. But the reason that it has changed is -the changing 
in travel habits, because the fare levels are the same? — 
Yes. 

3745. If we look first of ail at the ordinary monthly day 
returns and so forth in C.C.H. 101, the estimate for the 
effect of the increase was £7,905,000 plus £789,500? — You 
have in many cases taken the lower figure — the figure 
marked “ (a) ” after modifications to substandard charges. 

3746. Did I not say £789,500? — I thought you read the 
other one. 

3747. That gives you a total of £8,694,500? — Yes. 

3748. And the estimate in B.T.C. 510 is £9,693.000? — 
Yes, at existing charges. 

3749. So in that category of fare you are getting about 
£lm. a year more than you anticipated? — Yes. 

3750. How do you account for -that? — That may include 
quite an element of transfer from London Transport 
services in ordinary single journeys. It is -predominantly 
the effect which I have not pointed out before — I have 
not reflected upon it ; I was giving you a quick answer — 
and I had not compared the two figures in my mind. 

3751. Would it not be quite largely due to the reduction 
in what we at one time called the “ extraordinary 
ordinary” of 2.48 to 1.75? — That was in my mind. It 
might have had some effect on the transfer of some traffic 
from London Transport services to ordinary fares, but I 
would not have thought it would explain as much as £lm. 
That is a possibility : if I think of any others I will 
mention them. 

3752. Do you think it is something more than a co- 
incidence -where the Tribunal did not give you the increase 
as from 3d. to 33d., or imposed a decreased fare, that the 
result is that you have more revenue than you expected? 
— I do not think that is what happened. 

3753. I know you expressed the effects of the Tribunal’s 

intervention a-s bringing a loss of revenue 

(. President ) : It was the Government’s intervention. 

3754. (Mr. Rippon ): Yes, and also the effect of the 
Scheme as imposed by the Tribunal. {To the Witness ) : 
You have expressed that as giving rise to some loss of 
revenue? — Compared with the proposals originally put 
forward, yes. 

3755. But if you look at the effect on the 3d. and 33d. 
fares and the reduction of the ordinary single from 2.48 
to 1.75, it has brought you increased revenue to the extent 
of £l-m. as regards ordinaries on London Lines? — No. I 
do not follow that last point at all — do you say on the 
London Transport ordinaries? 

3756. On the London Lines ordinaries. — The failure to 
increase -the fare from 3d. to 33d. did not bring us more 
revenue. 

3757. I know you have given us an explanation of that ; 

I am saying that you were saved from a decrease in revenue 
by not being allowed to go up from 3d. to 33d. But so 
far as the ordinaries on London Lines are concerned, 
whether in spite of that reduction or perhaps because of it, 
you have £lm. per annum more revenue than you expected. 
— I do no-t know the cause for that variation. 

3758. It is an error of more than 1 per cent, or 2 per 
cent. — or an error of more than 0.3 per cent. It is a 
startling variation and I would like to know what con- 
clusions have been drawn from it. — I do not think I can 
quickly offer you an explanation of that. I will look into 
it more closely and discuss it with those who are even more 
familiar with the London Lines traffic than I am ; but of 
course any of these variations may well be due to the 
necessarily arbitrary discounting -that we put into our 
estimates of yield in B.T.C. 218 — as indeed we have again 
in B.T.C. 510. 

3759. Yes ; it is an arbitrary discount and however your 
total yields may have turned out, -the effect of that last 
increase on particular traffic has been very different from 
what was expected. — Yes ; but we have never claimed to be 
able to estimate with any high degree of precision the 
variations of the volume of traffic, in particular in small 
groups. 

3760. But it is rather surprising that you get increased 
revenue, yet you get a decreased fare of the order of £lm. 
— Only a modest proportion of that total passes at the 



ordinary single fare. I have not the figure of that for the 
moment, but it may be too small altogether to account for 
such an increase. I think it probably would be. 

3761. We will see how the total account -has tended to 
balance out. I think we have already agreed that so far 
as -the early mornings on London Lines is concerned on the 
'figures which I have put to you, you have received 
£268,000 less than you expected? — I am not accepting the 
way in which you phrase any of these things — “ less than 
we expected ”. What you are comparing is an estimate 
for “ Y ” year with an estimate, made two years before, 
for “ X ” year. 

3762. I am not blaming you ; I expect there have been 

some changes in -traffic, but 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : It is the use of your phrase to 
which iMr. Valentine quite rightly takes exception. I did 
intervene a moment ago, and I do not want to keep on 
interrupting, but -there are two estimates for two different 
periods. 

3763. (Mr. Rippon) (To the Witness) : -But they are both 
based on the revenue for -the same year? — Yes. 

3764. That is what makes them comparable, is it not? — 
When you say we get less or more in different categories 
than we expected you are implying that the detailed dis- 
count calculations in Exhibit 218 were put forward origin- 
ally as precise -calculations for each separate group of 
traffic. That is not so, and that was explained fully at 
the time. 

3765. Yes — they are very unprecise — I cannot agree 
with you more. That point was made over and over again 
at the last Inquiry — that you would find that very different 
things were going to happen. Now I want to look at the 
position in regard to season tickets. Looking at C.C.H. 
101, the figure given for “ X-A ” year was £6,806,000 plus 
£1,260,000, -which is £8,066,000?— Yes, I agree. 

3766. In B.T.C. 510 ? — Yes ; the figure is £7,608,000 

is it not? 

3767. Yes — a difference of £450,000. — Yes. 

3768. And in your total figures the effect of the de- 
crease, if I may call it so for convenience, on early morn- 
ings and seasons, practically balances out the unexpected 
increase in respect of the ordinary receipts. — On Railway 
Executive London Lines? 

3769. Yes. — Yes, very nearly. 

3770. Have you any idea of what has happened to the 
season ticket holders?— No. I should think -they have been 
affected slightly by the increased use of private cars. 

3771. Do you think that some of them who are using 
their season tickets on five days have found that it is 
cheaper or -more convenient to use the ordinary fare? 
— Not on five days — not if they are travelling regularly 
five days. 

3772. Well, bearing in mind that they are not travelling 

on holidays ?— If they are getting a lift in a car on 

three days and using public transport for the other two 
days 

3773. It does give some indication, at any rate, that the 
season ticket rate is not quite so attractive as it was? 
— I do not think that follows. In so far as it is higher, 
of course it is not so attractive ; but if you mean relatively 
not so attractive I would not accept that. 

3774. I think I have the point that although your total 
yields in respect of some of these matters have come 
out roughly, or almost precisely, to what you expected 
in “ X-A ” year, inside the various categories the differ- 
ences have often been quite considerable, due to the 
arbitrary nature of the discounts? — Yes. And, in the 
case of seasons, the arbitrary nature of the estimate of 
gross yield as well, because we were unable to disclose 
this quite clearly at the last hearing to show how much 
of the traffic was travelling at standard, and how much 
of it was travelling at sub-standard, charges. You will 
find that on Exhibit 218, Appendix “ H ”, on which there 
are also comments in Statement B.T.C. 1 at the last 
Hearing which explained that the status of some varies 
a good deal, and some of them could be quite consider- 
ably to your advantage in the calculation of the gross 
yield. Others, of course, are much more firm. 

3775. Whatever the reason may be, we are agreed, are 
we not, that more people are using the early morning 
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fares on the Central road services? — I think that is right, 
yes — more than was foreshadowed in the estimate for 
“ X ” year. 

3776. Whatever the reason? — Yes, but not comparing 
two actual years with two estimates. 

3777. So that there is an increase in passenger journeys 
in that category on the buses? — Not necessary. An in- 
crease in passenger journeys, did you say? 

3778. An increase in the number of passengers, yes, 
because your anticipated yield for “ Y ” year is higher 
■than you expected it would be in “X-A” year? — I th ink 
that only reflects a reduced loss compared with an esti- 
mated loss, does it not? 

3779. Let me put it this way: You have not reduced 
your peak as much as you expected? — 1 do not follow 
that. 

3780. The early morning fares are of course peak 
travel? — No, not by any means all of them. A large 
proportion of them are ahead of the peak. 

3781. Then by what amount can you extend the early 
morning concession without their coming into the peak? 

{President) : Do you mean in time? 

3782. {Mr. Rippon ): Yes, in time. {To the Witness ): 
If that is so, why do you refuse time after time to extend 
the concession as far as time is concerned? — That seems 
a complete non sequitur from my last answer. I was 
pointing out that quite a proportion of the early morning 
traffic travels before the peak hour of 7 a.m. All the 
passengers, except season ticket holders who would be 
fewer in that traffic, or casual riders, or ordinary fares, 
would be travelling on early morning fares from the 
start of the traffic — round about 5 a.m. — to 8 o’clock in 
the morning. But we never regard it as having reached 
the peak until at least 7 a.m. 

3783. And you think that is where the increase has 
come, between 5 a.m. and 7 a.m.? — I do not think you 
have established that there is an actual increase. There has 
only been more revenue than has been estimated from 
early morning fares, after increasing the charges. 

3784. I do not think I can take it any further with you 
now, Mr. Valentine. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that 
the buses are emptier than they were? — Only very slightly. 

3785. Whatever time that may be? — But the average 

loading is 

3786. — is less? — . Is slightly lower at the end of 

1952 than at the end of 1951, yes. 

3787. And I think you have said that your saving off- 
peak saves one-fifth of your operating costs, except where 
you can re-schedule and except on Sundays? — I said it 
could frequently only save on Central buses what you 
might call conveniently one-fifth of the operating costs. 
If you just cancel trips on buses in the off-peak hours 
without doing it scientifically, that would often be the 
effect, and there is a limit to the extent to which you 
can cut off-peak services and save more. But you can 
save more, and most of the cuts that we have made have 
been on the Central road services. Practically all the cuts 
we have made have saved more because they have saved 
duty as well. 

3788. Perhaps we had better look at the answer you 
gave on the Ninth Day, to be quite clear. It is Question 
2331 and your reply to Question 2332: “So that the 
withdrawal of off-peak mileage would currently save only 
6d. a mile, except in the minority of cases where a crew 
— a driver and conductor — can be saved as well. How- 
ever, it is, of course, for that minority of cases that we 
have to search, where any reduction is compatible with 
giving an adequate public service.” — I think that is quite 
correctly put. 

3789. So, generally speaking, the saving is one-fifth, 
except in the minority of cases. What is that minority of 
cases? — How on earth can you expect me to express that? 

3790. Is it when you can save on Sundays and when you 
can re-schedule? That is the only off-peak saving which 
is more than 6d. a mile? — No. It may be that you will 
find a very limited number of such cases even in the 
mid-day off-peak period. They are more easy to find 
in the late evenings and they are much easier to find 
on Sundays. 
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3791. So you are’ saying that a greater proportion of 
the off-peak mileage which you save has been saved at 
a rate above 6d. a mile? — Certainly, yes. 

3792. Thank you — I did not fully appreciate that from 
your answers you gave on the Ninth Day, but if that is 
so, I am glad. — Had it not been so the figures I gave 
for economies would be much lower. You remember 1 
gave the annual value of the savings of reductions in 
off-peak mileage separately for Central Road Services 
and for country buses? 

3793. Yes. — And those figures would not have been 
nearly so high if all that had been saved was the cost 
of the fuel, tyres, and any other minor items of cost which 
vary only with the mileage run. In practically all cases 
on Central buses we saved the duty of a crew. 

3794. So where you are still running off-peak services, 
you went on to say, in reply to Mr. Willis — Question 2333 : 
“ That being the position, Mr. Valentine, does it follow 
that off-peak services are therefore likely to be remunera- 
tive at a quite low level of loading? ” and the answer is 
Yes? — Yes. 

3795. Where you still have the buses running with their 
crews. You then went on to say: “ . . . if we run them 
and only earn, in some cases, 7d. or 8d. a mile, rather 
than leave the vehicles and crews standing idle in the 
garage ”? — That is the case where, were you to withdraw 
the trip, it would only save 6d. a mile. 

3796. {President) : 7d. and 8d. is more than 6d. Is 
that it, Mr. Valentine? — Yes, 7d. or 8d. being more than 
6d. 

3797. (Mr. Rippon ): So all you need is four 2d. fares 
a mile, to put it in -another way. However one does the 
arithmetic, when you run an off-peak service you run 
it as full as possible at the off-peak hours, particularly 
mid-day and .the evenings and Sundays? — I want all my 
vehicles to run .as full as possible. 

3798. If you want to run off-peak services, you want 
to encourage additional traffic — it is remunerative at four 
people paying 2d. a mile? — At all times when vehicles 
are not full, we welcome additional passengers. 

3799. It is not a large number of additional passen- 
gers you have to take at a concessional fare to produce 
increased net revenue — if you have so many services? — 
It is ; it is an immense number. 

3800. In fact I think you said there is no evidence at 
all that a concessional fare would produce net revenue in 
London? — Yes, but because a bus would be remunera- 
tive, as you put it, at four 2d. fares per mile, you must 
not assume that I have agreed that the average loading 
of a bus is four. That seems to be what you are seeking 
to do. 

3801. I am simply saying that is where you said it 
would be remunerative to you, and you would be quite 
satisfied to have four people travelling on the bus. — It 
would be better to run it than to cease to run it. 

3802. And that is what you are doing — running it? — 
In such cases, certainly. We only withdraw mileage 
where we could save more than .the 6d. that relates to 
the fuel, tyres and other minor expenses that vary with 
mileage. 

3803. I would like to give a particular example of a 
concessional fare which is referred to in the 1950 tran- 
script, on the Sixth Day at page 182, and also in the 
1951 transcript on the Twelfth Day. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Page 182 is a table, in the 1950 
transcript. 

(Mr. Rippon ): Yes, it is item 13 in the table. It is the 
transcript for the Twelfth Day last time, page 260, 
question 1854. 

( President ) : That is 1951? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : Yes. 

( President ): Were you cross-examining then, Mr. 
Rippon? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes, Sir. 

(President) : We seem to have reached the same point 
— this is the Twelfth Day, is it not? 

3804. (Mr. Rippon): I did hand in a copy, Sir, of the 
Trolleybus and Tram Route map. I do not know if 
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you have received that? It might be helpful in follow- 
ing this particular point relating to Bast and West Ham. 
(Document handed.) Have you a copy, Mr. Valentine? 
—I have the proceedings of the 1950 Hearing, page 182, 
and the 1951 proceedings, page 260. Is that all I should 
have? 

3805. ( President ): You must also have a map — I do 
not know whether that is all. You should have three 
documents. — Of which the map is one? 

( President ): Yes. 

3806. (Mr. Rippon) : I think the position is as shown 
in the 1950 transcript, Sixth Day, page 182, item 13, that 
prior to the 1950 Scheme there was a 3d. special mid-day 
return fare issued between 12 noon and 2 o’clock on 
the trolleybus routes, 687, 697 and 699 between Plaistow 
Broadway and the Victoria and Albert Dock?— Yes. 

3807. It is on the right-hand side of the map, if you 
can find that? — Yes. 

3808. And in the 1950 Scheme you estimated that it 
affected 300 people a day-^that was in column 5 of the 
1950 transcript. Y es, I think we made some comments 
on that estimate in the following year, when I think 
you were cross-examining me. 

3809. I 'will come to that. Anyhow, the position at 
that time was that according to the estimate 300 people 
were paying 3d. for the mid-day return fare? — Yes. 

3810. Which produced a revenue of £3 15s. 0d.?— Yes 
it would have done if the 300 is right. 

( President ) : What is this point, Mr. Rippon? Are you 
going to ask that there should be a provision in the 
Scheme making it mandatory upon the Commission that 
they should provide this particular concessionary fare? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : They have asked for it every time in the 
concessionary fares, and I do not think that ought to be 
granted unless they can show that they have used their 
initiative in producing a fare which also produces an 
increased net revenue. 

(President): I do not understand that. The new 
Scheme, as proposed, leaves them free, subject to such 
levels as are prescribed. Are you going, in your speech, 
to object to .their being left free unless they will give some 
particular undertaking to use that freedom for a particular 
route at a particular price? 

3811. What at the moment I suggest is that they should 
not increase standard charges until such time as they have 
shown a genuine attempt to raise increased revenue by 
granting concessionary fares in appropriate cases. 

( President ) : In other words, you are going to try and 
convince us that between you and we three, we know 
better how to .manage this freedom than the Commission. 

(Mr. Rippon ): On .the present evidence, yes. 

(President): That strikes me as rather an alarming 
draught on one’s self-esteem. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : What you ask for here is that the 
Scheme should provide for cheap concessionary fares at 
off-peak hours— that is all you are asking for in your 
Objection. 

(Mr. Rippon) -. We could not say at this stage whether 
we are asking for a particular one or not, until Mr. 
Valentine gives evidence in some particular case 

( President ): You are asking for some mandatory pro- 
vision that they shall give some concessionary fares, are 
you not? 

(Mr. Rippon): Yes. No doubt it could be framed in 
very general terms. 

(President): It would not be of much use to have a 
mandatory provision in general terms, would it? Para- 
graph 49 : “ The Commission shall provide concessionary 
fares- . . .” 

(Mr. Rippon) : “ . . ., shall make experiments in con- 
cessionary fares ’. I have no doubt the Commission 
would take the Tribunal’s directions on such a matter. 

(President) : Is this a different point from the point you 
putin 1951? 

3812. (Mr. Rippon): We have got to the point in 1951, 
when the result of the tests was that after the increase 
to 5d. .there were 130 people using this route, and a net 
revenue produced of £2 14s. 2d. On the face of it. Sir, 
as we reached -the position last time, there was a’ loss 



of traffic and a loss of revenue on these services. As a 
result of the 1950 Scheme, it .is 6d. return, and if the 
present Scheme is approved, it would be 7d. return. I 
want to ask Mr. Valentine if he has any later figures of 
the traffic on this route and whether, in the light of the 
evidence which came out of the last Inquiry, he has in 
fact considered re-introducing this concession which 
appears, on the face of it, to be producing increased 
net revenue? — No, we naturally .gave attention at the time 
to what you said, but we decided that it was not a case 
for reintroducing this concession, and, as far as I am 
aware, it has not -had further consideration by myself 
personally. 

3813. There are no later figures on -this route? — I have 
not got them and I have not seen them. 

3814. What I would suggest to you is this: That look- 
ing at the map, the route between the Victoria and Albert 
Docks and Plaistow, which I am instructed was previously 
used or most predominantly used, by dockers returning 
home to their mid-day lunch, is a likely place for a con- 
cession and the sort of route which would be very vulner- 
able to the taking off of the concession. However, if 
you have given it no further consideration, I do not 
think I can take the matter further. — In any case, the 
revenue involved in such an example has to be accounted 
for in hundreds of pounds, rather than in thousands of 
pounds. 

3815. Yes, but it would have to be a lot of these little 
concessions used all over London where you have a par- 
ticular traffic to be attracted — in this case the traffic of 
the dockers would be attracted — to having a mid-day meal 
at home. — And not mixed up with other kinds of traffic 
of a general character which is travelling in any event? 

3816. That would not matter, if the total result was 
increased net revenue to the Commission, would it? — 
No ; the increased net revenue to be obtained would 
induce us to look at the proposals very carefully, of 
course. 

3817. It would not be a concession at any time just 
confined to dockers but, as you see from the route, they 
happen to be the people who -used it most ... or so I 
am instructed. — To the best of my recollection, it was 
used by quite a lot of other people and not only dockers. 

3818. However, it did appear to be producing more 

money on the lower fare than it did on the higher? — With 
all due respect, I am sure the Tribunal do not want to 
go over the same ground again, but if you read from 
question 1854 onwards 

3819. You think you over-estimated the 300? — Yes. 
Your conclusion wants clarification in the light of what 
I said. 

3820. Very well ; I think we can leave that now. 
Another possible form of concession to which the Objec- 
tors have -made reference, is return tickets. What con- 
sideration has been given by the Executive to the issue 
of return tickets on -all types of road services? — -I have 
explained at -previous hearings that it is quite an im- 
practical proposition in London. I have given the reasons 
at some length and therefore no further considerations 
have been given to it of late. 

3821. They have not been given any consideration in 
London? — No. 

3822. But you have had them? — On limited systems, 
yes. 

3823. You do not think i-t would save bilking? I think 
you have Inspectors as a matter of policy, but do you 
not think that the bilking would be less than it is if 
people were encouraged to take a return fare? — No. We 
think on the -whole that the most -efficient way to provide 
for the conductor carrying out his fare collecting d-uties 
is that he should -issue a single ticket for cash for prac- 
tically t-he whole of his transactions, and that he should 
not have to check return tickets, which is a difficult and 
slow process to do accurately, and it is a very easy one 
to skimp 'when you are -in hurry. We consider that it 
opens the door to considerable abuse ; but it is -not on 
that ground only that we -are unable to retain a system 
of return tickets -generally on those services in London. 

3824. I am im-uch obliged. If you look again at the 
trolley bus route map you will see -that so far as East 
Ham and West Ham are concerned, broadly speaking the 
routes go North -and South between Forest Gate and the 
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Victoria and Albert Docks ; there are a great many 
routes running North and South between those points, 
and (there are other routes running from East to West 
whioh are the main routes out of London? — Yes. 

3825. I am instructed that there are a lot of broken 
journeys in East and West Ham — -people coming from 
North to South, and then having to change to a bus going 
from Bast to West, consequently having to pay 4d., per- 
haps, for a journey of under a mile, which would be an 
increase of 400 per cent, over pre-war.— It would not be 
a 400 per cent, increase ; it would be 100 per cent, increase. 

3826. I think there were transfer fares before the war 
in this area? — Yes, but they were on a very limited range 
of transfer fares applying to about 1 per cent, of the 
total road traffic of the London Transport Executive. 

3827. But in the case of East Ham and West Ham you 
had them because you had this particular problem? — 
Where they were in operation of course they applied to 
more than 1 per cent, of the local traffic, obviously ; but 
there is no peculiarity about the East Ham and West 
Ham problem in this respect. 

3828. Do you say -that they only apply to about 1 per 
cent, of the routes before the war? — 1 per cent, of total 

f passenger journeys, I think. I am told that it is much 

under 1 per cent, in fact. 

3829. I am instructed that before the 1950 Scheme 
there were four transfer points at West Ham, one at 

% Forest Gate, Princes Gate, one at Canning Town Station, 
and one at Silvertown Station, and Stratford Broadway? — 
I do not remember it bat exactly, but I can quite believe 
that is so. 

3830. So there was at that time a recognition of the 
particular traffic problem in East Ham and West Ham? — 
No, it was not that. It was a not uncommon arrangement 
on the former trams of the West Ham Corporation, and 
the arrangement had been continued in the trolley buses. 

3831. Yes — whose operation was based upon a study of 
the local traffic needs? — I have no reason to suppose that 
their study of local traffic needs was any more thorough 
than ours. 

3832. They were concentrating on a particular area, and 
the problems of that area ; you have to take a more 
global view. — I may have to take a more global view, but 
I can assure you that there are plenty of competent 
officials concentrating on the needs of these local areas. 

3833. And they have not felt that there is any need for 
transfer fares at East Ham and West Ham? — No. 

3834. But where somebody has to make a broken jour- 
ney and the fare he has to pay now for a two mile 
journey may be 2d. plus 3d. — 5d. for the journey of two 

miles . — If it is a journey of two miles it would be 

a 3d. fare even if there (were a through vehicle — provided, 
of course, even then that it falls within the stage points, 
which are fixed at roughly half mile intervals. It is quite 
possible that even where you have not to change the 
vehicle you find a two mile journey which falls into 
more than two stages. 

2835. But if it was a complete journey it would pay 
people to get their full 3d. worth? 

( President ) : Yes — if he did not mind where he got off. 

# 3836. {Mr. Rippon ) : Anybody can do that, but now 
there may be occasions when he will travel under a mile 
for which he will have to pay 2d., and over a mile for the 
second part of the journey for which he will have to pay 

* 3d. — If you postulate that example it may involve an 
additional payment, yes. 

3837. But you say there is nothing you can do to 
ameliorate that rather serious additional burden which 
falls upon the people of East Ham and West Ham? — 
There is nothing peculiar to the East Ham or West Ham 
area ; there is nothing different there from the position 
that obtains in any other built-up area where there is a 
heavy flow of traffic. We nearly always provide through 
routes. 

3838. And you say that there is not a sufficient flow of 
traffic in this area to enable you to provide through 
routes? — It is not nearly so heavy as those going along 
the direct routes. There is a certain amount of change 
in this area, as there is in any other. A proportion of 
all the passengers has to make a change and some of them 
are involved in higher fares than they would if they were 
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able to do it on a through service — but mind you, only 
a proportion. Nearly all the exchange points of any 
significance are, in fact, fare stage points, so as to give 
the best value possible on both services from the point 
of exchange. 

3839. You were saying that although you did not deal 
with it personally there would be a traffic manager locally 
who did deal with it? — I did not give him a title ; I said 
that there would be local officials concentrating on the 
needs of individual areas. 

3840. If somebody has a complaint to make of the ser- 
vices, or a suggestion to make as to transfer fares, and 
if he writes a letter to -the London Transport Executive 
about his complaint or suggestion, which department would 
deal with it? — The reply would normally come from the 
department of the Chief Commercial and Public Relations 
Officer ; but if he required any further assistance or advice 
from another department it would be taken there before 
the reply was written. 

3841. I think that helps ; I would like to get you to 
deny this now : It would not come from the Public Rela- 
tions Officer? The reply to the complaint would not come 
from the Public Relations Officer?— Yes-— I said it would 
come from the department of the Chief Commercial and 
Public Relations Officer, one of whose senior officials has 
the title “ Public Relations Officer ”, and he might very 
well sign the letter. 

3842. Therefore the complaint would not get to the 
responsible person who is dealing with the affairs of West 
Ham?— I have just said it would. The Public Relations 
Officer would not reply, unless it was well within his 
knowledge, without consulting the department concerned 
directly in the matter in a practical way. 

3843. What authority has that responsible official who 
deals with the affairs of East and West Ham to introduce 
a concession in regard to transfer fares in the area?— 
He has no authority whatsoever to introduce such a 
concession. 

3844. He has only authority to recommend? — Yes. 

3845. The organisation of your Department is not in 
any way on a geographical basis in the sense that there is 
a delegated authority geographically?— Not in the matter 
of fixing fares. There is consultation on the matter with 
operating officials in all the areas and their opinions are 
invited and encouraged. The control of charges, which of 
course includes such a matter as transfer fares, is in the 
commercial section of the Chief Commercial and Public 
Relations Officer’s department. 

3846. Has any consideration been given to a policy of 
giving greater authority to the people on the spot? 

( President ) : Really, Mr. Rippon — are we concerned to 
investigate the chain of authority and what A in one 
branch can do and what B in another branch can do? 

3847. {Mr. Rippon ): Only to this extent, Sir: I think 
Mr. Valentine takes the view that the proper way of 
approaching the problem of London is to have standard 
fares and charges over the whole area of London. {To 
the Witness) : Is that a fair way of putting it? — Yes ; that 
is what we have described in another connection as a 
“ unit for averaging ”, 

3848. Perhaps, to get some of your views, I may now 
look at your presidential address to the Institute of Trans- 
port when you said this: “As the 1950 report of the 
British Transport Commission aptly puts it, 1 there is, in a 
sense, a “ social contract ” between all those who use 
tbe^ services to average out the cost over periods of time 
and flows of traffic ’ ”, and you went on to say : “ The 
convenience and rough equity of this ‘ social contract ’ is 
evident enough at one extreme, when it is applied to all 
the services in a particular city, the inhabitants of which 
form a single and recognisable community ”. Would you 
say that about London? — Yes — about the London area. 

3849. What I am suggesting to you is that the prob- 
lems of East Ham and West Ham are those of a homo- 
geneous industrial area of 300,000 people and they are 
quite different from the problems of say, Chelsea or the 
dormitory suburbs of Surrey. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): Are you suggesting that it is an 
enclave? 

3850. {Mr. Rippon) : I am suggesting that you have to 
have a completely different approach to an area of that 
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kind and its traffic problems. — Every locality has some 
difference in its traffic problems if you come down to 
detail ; they are all local to some extent. 

3851. But would you agree that concessionary fares are 
wanted not only at different times but at different places 
— even in the London area? — I do not know what you 
mean by “ they are wanted ” ; they may be wanted in any 
area, however prosperous. 

3852. But when you consider introducing a concession 
do you think in terms of “ If we introduce that concession 
we must apply it throughout the London area ”? — No, not 
necessarily in regard to concessional fares. 

3853. What about the Victoria and Albert Dock and 
Plaistow? — In any case I would call that a trifling example 
of concessionary fares being introduced to increase the net 
revenue of the Commission. But we certainly do not think 
of all classes of traffic throughout the London area in the 
same terms, even at any particular time of the day. 

3854. Our difficulty is that we are not in a position to 
say where concessions can be introduced except within 
our own area ; all I want to get at is the principle on which 
you operate. Let me look at it finally in another way ; 
will you look at the answers you gave to the questions 
on the Ninth Day at pages 150 and 151, on the subject 
of the Travel Survey? All the conclusions you have 
reached there are general conclusions, are they not, over 
the London area as a whole? — Are you speaking of the 
whole of pages 150 and 151? 

3855. You were talking about “ all these additional 
travellers ” who “ come from in the off-peak period when 
the bread-winner is at work, the housewife busy at her 
chores and the children are at school ”, and there was 
some discussion about television sets, motor cars, and 
Sunday habits. All those were observations which were 
general observations applying to the London area as a 
whole, were they not? — Yes — dealing separately with 
different periods of the day. That is quite true. 

3856. You referred to the housewife’s chores, in which 
I suppose you really include shopping? — I think so, yes. 

3857. I think we would all agree that that is an essential 
chore. — Yes. 

3858. And so far as it is possible you want to attract 
those housewives to go and do their shopping on the 
London Transport services? 

{President) : I am always a little puzzled about this part 
of the case, Mr. Rippon. Are we to understand that the 
shopkeepers of West Ham are anxious that facilities 
should be provided which would take more West Ham 
housewives out of the district? 

{Mr. Rippon) : I should have thought that the mobility 
of housewives — and indeed the mobility of everybody else 
— is important both commercially and socially to the 
British Transport Commission. 

{President): You may think it is important socially to 
■take the housewives out of West Ham and send them into 
East Ham but 

3859. {Mr. Rippon) {To the Witness ): You want the 
people of London to travel on your services ; you want 
them to make longer journeys to the shops than they 
would otherwise make? — If they are willing to do so at 
fares which are remunerative to us, that helps to reduce 
the general cost of travelling to other parts ; but I do 
not think it is always desirable that people should always 
shop away from their homes, any more than they should 
work away from where they live. 

3860. If the shops are near, they will walk ; if they are 
far away they will not go at all — it is a position which 
will vary from area to area. 

{President) : And from shop to shop. 

3861. {Mr. Rippon) {To the Witness): The residents of 
suburban Surrey might like to go to South Kensington 
to do their shopping. — The whole thing may differ in 
regard to varying details. 

{President): And according to what they want to buy. 
I cannot help thinking that there is a good deal of incanta- 
tion about housewives and their shopping. Has anybody 
ever produced any figures which would make any reason- 
able impression on our minds as to housewives and their 
shopping? 



{Mr. Rippon): All we know is that on the Southern 
Railway for a long time there was the cheap day con- 
cession off-peak which, so far as we know, the Commis- 
sion having told us nothing else, produced an increased 
net revenue. 

{President) : But was it limited to housewives’ shopping? 

3862. {Mr. Rippon) : That is the sort of traffic which 

we consider is encouraged by a concessionary rate. {To 
the Witness) : I think you agree that fewer people are 
doing their shopping at greater distances 

( President ): Yes, because the shops are getting better; 
we are not back to 1946 or 1947, when you had to go 
quite a long way to buy a boot-lace ; you do not have to 
do that now. 

3863. {Mr. Rippon) : But before the war the housewife 
went a long way to shop on these cheap fares. {To the 
Witness) : Before the war the position was better than 
it is now? — Quite ; I think there has been a general im- 
provement in the standards of suburban shops in most 
parts of the London area in recent years. 

3864. At any rate you have never tried to introduce 
a concession to attract off-peak travel so far as house- 
wives or anybody else are concerned? — In your previous 
question you alleged that we had. 

3865. I am sorry ; I was referring to the Southern Rail- 
way, not since you have been “ under new management 
— You are going back now to before the war? 

3866. Yes. I do not know when it was taken off, but 
it was going on until the Southern Railway was merged 
into the nationalised undertaking — or so I understand it. 
— If you are going back to before the war you have to 
remember that the cheap day tickets were really only at 
approximately the same level on the Southern Railway 
as London transport ordinary fares, their own ordinary 
fares being much higher. 

3867. To get away now from the housewife and looking 
at another aspect of it, so far as Sunday habits are con- 
cerned, do you think that there would be or there would 
be likely to be a demand for the inhabitants of East Ham 
and West Ham to get out into the country during the week- 
end? They would be more likely, would they not, to 
want to get into the country than those of your passengers 
who live in metropolitan Surrey where there is a great 
deal of open space? — I am sure that applies in many parts 
of London ; there is a proportion of the public which 
enjoys getting out into the country at week-ends when they 
can afford the time — and quite a lot do. 

3868. But there might be a special demand, might there 
not, in the heavily built-up industrial areas like East 
Ham and West Ham? — There may be, but there are many 
such areas. 

3869. But you do not know? — There are many such 
areas. 

3870. You do not know how many people would take 
advantage of such a concession? — I do not know precisely 
how many would take advantage of it, no. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Do you, Mr. Rippon? 

{Mr. Rippon): No. What we want the Commission to 
do is to try and find out what traffic might be attracted 
to go into the country on Sunday in that sort of area, 
and we want them to show some signs of willingness to 
co-operate with what we think the public wants. 

{The Witness): There is quite a considerable Sunday 
movement into the country to-day at existing charges, is 
there not? There is quite a considerable movement from 
all areas, and from West Ham and East Ham in particular 
there would, on summer week-ends, be a very substantial 
movement of traffic to Epping Forest by London Transport 
services. 

3871. {Mr. Rippon): But surely you are always looking 
for ways to increase that traffic? — Provided the ways used 
will not diminish the net revenues. 

3872. These generalisations about the London area 
generally do not, in my submission to you, apply evenly 
over the whole of the London area? — Not evenly, but to 
many parts in very much the same way. 

3873. In East Ham and West Ham for example, your 
figure in regard to the proportion of houses having tele- 
vision might be too high. — I expect it is, yes. 
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3874. And your competition there is not from the 
motor-car but from the Mini-motor. You would not be 
losing traffic in an area like East Ham and West Ham 
from television sets and motor-cars? — I do not accept 
that with regard to television sets. My observation round 
London — and I do a good deal of travelling round London 
— is that there are plenty of television aerials to be seen 
in areas which are not in fact at all different from East 
and West Ham in character ; it is surprising the number 
there are. 

3875. Finally, I would like to turn once again to the 
views which you expressed in your presidential address. 
You said this: “Thus it falls squarely on the management 
of the transport undertaking to exercise their judgment 
for themselves and determine what is meant by an 
adequate service with due regard to the effect on price ”. 
Is that still your view? — Yes, but that is just a sentence 
taken out of a very careful and thoughtful argument. I 
do not think it would be misunderstood by itself. 

3876. And you went on to say -that they must do that 
“ on their sole responsibility, resisting the temptation to 
be swayed against their considered judgment by sectional 
representations, however vocal they might be, however 
strong their ‘ lobby Is that still your view? — I 
sincerely hope so. 

3877. In other words, your view is this, is it not, thal 
suggestions put forward to you by Local Authorities who 
are the elected representatives of the public in their areas 
are sectional representations which ought to he strenuously 
resisted by the London Transport Executive? — No, 
certainly not. It is quite clear that that is not what the 
passage means at all. It is a question of pressure to make 
uneconomic concessions which has got to be resisted, 
and if anybody cares to read the whole of the paragraphs 
from which you have chosen two or three sentences, they 
will see that for themselves at once. 

3878. I have tried not to misrepresent you. — You have 
succeeded in doing so. 

3879. You went on to say: “The problem, as I see 
it, really begins with the need to have a clear idea, how- 
ever difficult it may be to express, as to the minimum 
standard of service that is to be accepted as adequate for 
a particular type of traffic, and to apply it equally to all 
like cases.” Does -that round off your argument more 
fairly? — That is in relation to standard of service, is it 
not? 

3880. Yes. — Yes, certainly. 

3881. You think of London as a homogeneous traffic 
area, and what you apply in Surrey you must also apply 
in East and West Ham? — It is by no means homogeneous 
in the sense that all parts of it are like all other parts, 
but it is homogeneous in that it is all an integrated part 
of the community of the metropolis, with cross-interests 
at all sorts of points, and people travelling from every 
part of it to and from every other part of it, using a 
whole system of facilities in common. 

Cross-examined by 

3891. I appear for the London Passengers’ Association, 
and I want to look over the whole field with you, look- 
ing at London as a whole first of all, very simply. Would 
you say that the considerations which govern rates of 
fares in the London area as a whole are quite different 
from those considerations which govern the rest of the 
country? — That is a rather vague question. The traffics 
are of a different character, and I do not know quite 
what you mean by “ the rest of the country ”. Are you 
speaking only of the rest of the country as controlled by 
the Commission? 

3892. Yes. It is a very general question, but we have 
heard a great deal here about the special considerations 
which affect London, that is to say so far as buses are con- 
cerned ; you have built-up areas such as you have nowhere 
'-else, in the central area, and so forth, and that would 
.govern the rate of fares which you charge in London 
where you have considerations which are not present out- 
side London. That is the case for the Commission, is it 
not, that you have an entirely different set of circum- 
stances, to put it simply— No. It has points in common 
and points of difference, but it depends from what angle 
you are approaching it, what points of difference you are 
interested in. 

18915 



3882. Will you accept that Local Authorities who raise 
objections to increased charges are not trying to force 
upon you uneconomic concessions? — 1 hope not. 

3883. They are not trying to. Will you also accept that 
they are trying to assist you in finding increased sources 
of revenue so as to avoid increasing standard charges? — 
Yes, I understood that that was -the ground of several 
of the proposals that have been made here. 

3884. Will you agree that at every recent Inquiry the 
Local Authorities have almost unanimously pressed upon 
the Transport Executive their view that these conces- 
sionary fares would attract traffic in the area they repre- 
sent? — Yes. They have not always gone so far as to 
say that in their view they would increase net revenue, 
and they certainly have not produced any evidence that 
I have thought effective. 

3885. What they have asked you to do is to experiment 
in what you think the most likely directions would be? 
— That is one of the suggestions that has been made, yes. 

3886. Have you made one single experiment in a con- 
cessionary fare since the 1950 Scheme? — Certainly more 
than one single one, -because West Ham, and East Ham 
now have cheap fares to Southend, have they not, on the 
Tilbury Line within the area? As I explained in my 
evidence-in-chief, there is no need to undertake 'risky 
experiments where you already have, from your experi- 
ence of the reactions at different levels of charge, a good 
way of measuring the response of the public to those 
different levels. 

3887. In respect of, for example a concessionary mid- 
day fare between Victoria and Albert Docks and Plaisto-w ; 
to reintroduce that concession even if it -was a hopeless 
failure over a period of three months would not seriously 
affect the Transport Executive’s finances? — No, not either 
way. It is a very, very small part of the Commission’s 
business that is dealt with on that route, I agree. 

3888. It is not true to say that to reintroduce it would 
be running a terrible risk, is it? — No, but it would be a 
pointless thing to do if it could not be distinguished from 
other cases where the risk was considerable. 

3889. It was at one -time distinguished from other cases 
in so far as there was a concessionary fare, and all the 
evidence that we have -before us shows that the increase 
resulted in both a loss of traffic and a loss of revenue, true 
only on a small scale, and true you say that we over- 
estimated the people who were using the concession. In 
those circumstances, is not the only way to find out 
whether the Executive are right, or East and West Ham 
are right, to reintroduce the concession for a limited period 
and see what happens? — No, I do not think there is any 
adequate case for doing that in a particular example like 
the one you have given at Victoria Docks. 

3890. Because it would be too risky? — No, it is too 
trivial for one thing. 

{Mr. Rippon): Too trivial? I will leave it there, thank 
you. 

Mr. Osmond Turner. 

3893. Let us take one -thing on which I am sure that 
we will be together. So -far as the London area is con- 
cerned, you are dealing only with passenger traffic, are 
you not? The freight element in it is very, very small 
indeed? — No, there is a -tremendous movement of freight 
in the London area, but neither inside nor outside London 
has freight anything to do with this Draft Scheme. 

3894. So far as the Railway Executive is concerned — • 
I am just trying to clear the ground a little — the activities 
of the Railway Executive are treated as a whole, are 
they not? That is to say -both passengers -and freight 
are, if I may use the colloquial term, lumped in 
together? — Did you say so far as this Scheme is 
concerned? 

3895. No, I am not speaking of -this Scheme ; I am 
talking in general -at the moment. I am trying to clear 
the glround. The Railway Executive in general treat 
freight and passengers together ; you have a unified whole 
there, have -you not? There is no attempt to separate 
the two -activities? — I do not understand what you mean 
by “ treat freight and passengers together ”. 

3896. So far as charging is concerned? — Unless you 
mean that the Railway Executive, controlling British 
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Railways, is responsible both for its freight and its pas- 
senger traffic. That is true, if that is all you are asking. 

3897. That is all I wanted to know. So far as the 
London Lines of British Railways are concerned, the 
fares which are charged on those lines are now basic- 
ally the same, are they not, as those charges by London 
Transport — exactly? — Yes, with the one exception of the 
ordinary single fares on The Railway Executive London 
Lines, which are on a different and a slightly higher scale. 

3898. This again is a general question. Would you say 
that outside London — that is so far as the Railway Execu- 
tive is concerned — the passenger traffic is getting some 
bolster, if I may put it in that way, from the freight 
traffic? — No. 

(. President ) : Getting what? 

3899. (Mr. Osmond Turner ): Getting some bolster, was 
the word I used, Sir. (To the Witness ): You said not? — 
I said No. 

3900. Why did you say that? — Because I do not th ink 
it is. 

3901. If the activities of the Railway Executive are 

taken as a whole, then it is not possible to separate the 
two functions, is it, that of transporting passengers and 
of freight? — It is not possible to separate the two functions, 
you say? I think it is possible to a very considerable 
extent to separate the two functions of managing 

3902. So far as costing is concerned. I am not trying 
to tie you down to words ; I am just making a general 
inquiry. — That is certainly so. There is a large element 
of joint costs between passenger and freight, which can 
only be quite arbitrarily allocated to one or the other. 

3903. So far as the London area is concerned, the’ 
position is quite different, is it not? — No, not as regards 
the Railway Executive London Lines, within the London 
area. 

3904. There is a large element of joint casting on 
London Lines which again is arbitrary? — There must be. 

3905. So far as the London Transport Executive is 
concerned, there is virtually no freight traffic, is there? — • 
It is very small ; there is a little. 

3906. It is very, very small. I think we had the figure 
the other day. — Under half a million pounds gross receipts 
per annum. 

3907. So far as the Railway Executive is concerned, and 
so far as London Lines are concerned, would you say that 
freight traffic is in general very profitable? — I would not 
know the answer to that. 

3908. (Mr. Harold Willis)-. It is a little outside Mr. 
Valentine’s province I think. — You are asking me about 
the profitability of freight traffic on London Lines only? 
No, I do not think I could give you an opinion that you 
would be entitled to rely upon. 

3909. (Mr. Osmond T urner ) : I was not asking you for 
figures. In general, you surely know whether they are 
profitable or not? — That opens all the arguments about 
allocation of joint costs, does it not? 

3910. Supposing for one moment that they are in fact 
profitable, then the passenger traffic on London Lines is 
getting some advantage, is it not, from the freight carrying 
activities? 

( President ) : It depends how the joint costs are allo- 
cated, does it not Mr. Turner? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner ): I was taking a hypothetical 
case, supposing the freight traffic to be profitable. 

(President) : I am afraid that even for the purposes of 
an hypothesis one must have more than one fact. If 
you say that once you have isolated the costs which ought 
to be charged to the freight you find there is a balance 
over working expenses, then I gather your question was : 
Would that not be to the advantage of the passengers? 

(Mr. Osmond T urner) : Precisely. 

f President ): You see, you have answered that question 
when you have made your hypothetical proper allocation 
of joint costs. If they are each bearing their proper 
share of the joint costs, then you can treat each of them 
separately. However, I may have misunderstood your 
argument on the point. 



3911. (Mr. Osmond Turner ): Whatever the position is 
so far as the London Transport Executive is concerned, it 
does not arise because there is virtually no freight — 
Freight, as I said, is a very small element in the London 
Transport Executive’s receipts. 

3912. So London is to get no advantage from freight- 
carrying activities in any case, because they do not exist? 
— That does not seem to follow from the previous answer. 

3913. That is so, is it not? — I do not think it follows 
that London is or is not getting an advantage from freight, 
whatever that may mean, merely because London Trans- 
port Executive are not dealing with very much of it. That 
seems to be a non sequitur. 

3914. If I may put it very simply, would you go so far 
as this with me, that if in fact freight traffic is very 
profitable outside London, there is a possibility that the 
passenger services are getting some advantage from that 
which, of course, they would not in London because there 
is no freight? — You have not yet indicated in your hypo- 
thesis whether you regard the passenger traffic as 
profitable. 

3915. I think it follows from that that probably it is 
not. — It does not to me. 

3916. Supposing for one moment that it is not profit- 
able, and one assumes it is not otherwise we would not 
be here today, would we? — No. You were putting up a 
hypothetical case to me, as I understood it. 

3917. I do not want to waste the time of the Tribunal. 
You are not prepared to go as far as that with me? 

(. President ) : I do not think he knows in what direction 
you are inviting him to journey. 

3918. (Mr. Osmond Turner)'. With respect, it seemed 
a clear direction to me, but I will not pursue it any 
further if Mr. Valentine does not wish to come with me. 
(To the Witness) : Of course, from an historical point 
of view London was always looked upon as being a very 
profitable source of revenue to the Railway Companies, 
was it not? — I am not aware of that. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : How far back in history are you 
going, Mr. Turner? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner)-. I am going back beyond the 
war. 

(President): You mean the main line railways? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner): Yes. 

(President) : Their suburban traffic? 

3919. (Mr. Osmond Turner): Yes. (To the Witness ): 
You are not aware of that? — I would not have thought 
that was a safe generalisation at all, that the main line 
railways’ suburban traffic for all four main line railways 
was regarded as profitable by the main line companies 
before the war. It might have been the case on one 
system, but not on others. 

3920. Would you say that in general the policy of the 
Railway Executive is to encourage cheap rates of travel — 
that is, outside London? — Is that the end of the question? 

3921. That is the end of the question. — Yes, if they will 
tend to increaste the net revenue, but only subject to that 
proviso. 

3922. In fact, two-thirds of the revenue of the Railway 
Executive is derived from cheap fares, is it not? — No, I 
should not have thought anything like that. We can turn 
that up in some document, surely. 

3923. I think that is what Sir Reginald Wilson told me. 
—I take it that in your question by “ cheap fares ” you 
mean fares below standard charges? 

3924. I do indeed. — Fixed by Charges Schemes? 

3925. I do indeed. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): You will see that B.T.C. 602 gives 
certain statistics about the revenues outside London. — If 
you leave Forces travel out altogether you get, in items 
2 and 3 of B.T.C. 602, about £15im. worth of traffic out 
of £80m. worth of traffic, which is obtained at cheap day 
fares including experimental fares and excursion fares and 
other reduced fares. That is much less, of course, than 
the percentage you suggested. 

(President) : I thought Mr. Turner meant the Railway 
Executive as a whole. Mr. Turner, were you asking about 
the Railway Executive’s operations outside the London 
area? 
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{Mr. Osmond Turner ) : Outside the London area. 

( President ) : Then B.T.C. 602 will help you on that. 

3926. {Mr. Osmond T urner ) : I have it in front of me. 
(To the Witness)'. Including the early morning return 
fares and the Forces fares, it is very much more, is it 
not? It (is about £32m. — You are then going to change 
your definition of cheap fares and include Forces fares 
and early morning returns, and then make a calculation 
of the percentage which lines 2, 3, 4 and 5 represent of the 
total. 

3927. Yes. However, a substantial proportion of the 
revenue comes from fares other than the standard fares? 
—No, the early morning return fares are in accordance 
with standards. There is a standard scale for the early 
morning return fares. 

3928. Allowing for that, we take out item No. 5 — 
£3,900,000. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : And the season tickets. 

3929. (Mr. Osmond Turner): Whichever way you 

calculate it, surely it is quite a substantial proportion of 
the total receipts, is it not? — About 20 per cent, of the 
total public passenger receipts are derived from the 
categories in items 2 and 3, if my mental arithmetic is 
correct. 

3930. The policy in the London area itself is quite 
different, is not? — No. The opportunities for introducing 
cheap day fares below the London standards of ordinary 
fares in such a manner as will increase the net revenue 
are quite different from the opportunities in the provinces, 
but the principles and the policy of the Commission are the 
same in both areas. 

3931. But the result of the policy of the Commission is 
quite different, is it not? — It is quite different between 
one area of the provinces and another, if it comes to 
that. 

3932. The element of competition, of course, is very 
much more evident in the Provinces, would you say? — 
There is a large amount of public transport not controlled 
by the Commission in the Provinces, certainly. 



3933. And the only way that traffic can be attracted 
on to the services of the Commission is by having cheaper 
fares at concession rates? — But immense volumes of 
traffic are attracted on to the services of the Commission 
at the present fares, and if you are suggesting that the 
only way of attracting more traffic is by lower fares, I 
do not agree. I think it could as often be attracted by 
improved quality of services. 

3934. Generally that is what has happened in the Pro- 
vinces, that competition has arisen and cheaper facilities 
have been offered, and I hope indeed better services? — 
I do not know what you mean by “ competition has 
arisen ”, The competition is not new in recent times, 
not since the development of road passenger transport 
on a large scale in the 1920’s and early 1930’s. 

3935. Let me put it in this way then — let me be more 
careful with my words — competition exists in the Pro- 
vinces and the Commission have pursued a policy of con- 
cession rates and cheaper fares in the Provinces? — No. 
They have pursued exactly the same policy in the Pro- 
vinces as in London, of introducing concessional fares 
where they have a reasonable expectation that they will 
increase their net revenue. There is no difference in the 
policy in that respect. 

3936. ( President ): I think it is a little incorrect to say 
that they have pursued that policy. They have held the 
same policy ; in the Provinces they have put it into opera- 
tion in one way, and in London they have found up to 
the moment the proper expression of that policy is not 
to put it into operation? — Yes, I think perhaps that is 
a fair way of putting it. 

(. President ) : Would you like to adjourn now, Mr. 
Turner? 

(Mr. Osmond Turner): If it is convenient to the 
Tribunal, yes. 

(President): You will not be finishing today, will you? 

(Mr. Osmond T urner) : I am afraid not. 

(President) : Very well, then we will adjourn. 
o'clock.) 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30 
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TABLE CC/H. 112— A 

BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 
Capital Invested in Fixed Assets 



Ref. 


Description 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Com- 

mence- 

ment 


End 


Com- 

mence- 

ment 


End 


Com- 

mence- 

ment 


End 


Com- 

mence- 

ment 


End 


1 


B.T.C. as a Whole 
Fixed Assets per Accounts (see note (1)) 


£m. 

1,347 


£m. 

1,401 


£m. 


£m. 

1,434 


£m. 


£m. 

1,506 


£m. 


£ S 5 
o 3 

oo 


2 


Add: Capital Assets (per Balance Sheet) 
not included in Line 1 . 
Investments in: 

(a) Non-controlled Undertakings ... 


I >■ 


10 




10 




10 




3 


0 b ) Subsidiary Companies 


2 


— 


2 





2 




Included 


4 


Road Haulage 




12 


— 


35 


— 


In 





in 


5 


Goodwill 


— 


35 


— 


49 


— 


line (1) 
60 


— 


line (1) 


6 


Total B.T.C 


1,398 


1,460 


1,460 


1,530 


1,530 


1,578 


1,578 


1,608 


7 


Mean for Year 


1,429 


1,4 


95 


1,5 


54 


1,5 


93 


8 


London Transport Executive 
Fixed Assets per Accounts (see note) 


11-61 


120-4 




127-8 




135-8 




139-2 


9 


Add: Generation and distribution of 
Electric current (part) — approx. 


10-0 


10-0 




110 




110 




11-0 


10 


Lands and buildings not in use 
for Transport purposes (part) — 
see Note (2) — approx 


3-0 


3-0 


— 


3-0 





3-0 





3-0 


11 


Total L.T.E 


129-1 


133-4 


133-4 


141-8 


141-8 


149-8 


149-8 


153-2 


12 


Mean for Year 


131 


■3 


137 


•6 


1 


45-8 


151 


•5 


13 


London Transport as per cent, of 
B.T.C 


9- 


18 


9-20 


9- 


38 


9- 


51 






per cent. 


per cent. 


per cent. 


per cent. 



Note:— (1) per Statement of Fixed Assets V.7 (1948, 1949 and 1950) 

... V.4 (1951) : before deduction of Assets Displacement A/c. 

(2) the amount allowed in line 10 as the capital value of surplus lands is in relation to the sum of £250 000 o a net 

rents credited in Tables CC/H. 114 (line 6) and CC/H. 118 (line 4). ’ ’’ 

(3) the amount of £51m. (lines 2 and 3, 1948 (Commencement)) was in the main consolidated in Fixed Assets (line 1) 
by end of 1948. 



TABLE CC/H. 113— A 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

Allocation of Interest of Central and Common Charges, and of Stock Redemption 



Ref. 


Description 


Per Table 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 








£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


1 


Interest on Stock and on other moneys 


CC/H. Ill 












employed in undertaking of B.T.C. 


Line 5 


37,935 


40,651 


42,398 


43 540 


2 


Ratio of L.T.E. fixed assets to total B.T.C. 


CC/H. 112 


(9-18 


(9-20 


(9-38 


(9-51 


3 


Proportionate part of Interest attributable 


Line 13 


per cent.) 


per cent.) 


per cent.) 


per cent.) 




to L.T.E 


— 


3,482 


3,740 


3,977 


4,141 




Central and Common Charges 












4 


Central Administration 


CC/H. Ill 


706 


864 


880 


1,000 






Line 6 










5 


Common Services (legal and films) ... 


Line 7 





19 


342 


368 


6 


Special items 


Line 11 


72 


9 


79 


132 


7 






778 


892 


1,301 


1,500 


8 


Proportionate part attributable to L.T.E. 




71 


82 


122 


143 




Stock Redemption 












9 


Total 


CC/H. 1 1 1 


2,488 


2,638 


2,780 


2,907 






Line 14 










10 


Proportionate part attributable to L.T.E. 




235 


250 


265 


278 



r ; mv, cm^ciL^va tu ju. i.e,. ui me iauu ui rixeu 

lor these relatively minor items could be substantiated but would make no 
honed to L.T.E, 



Assets (line 2). Other bases of allocation 
material difference to the amounts appor- 
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LONDON TRANSPORT SERVICES 



TABLE CC/H. 114— A 



Statement of Net Profit or Deficit in each of the Five Years 1948-1952 (inclusive) 



Ref. 


Items 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 




London Transport Executive 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


£’000 


1 


Net traffic receipts 


5,864 


3,710 


1,749 


Dr. 1,550 


900 


2 


Rents and advertising 


1,492 


1,515 


1,410 


1,482 


1,300 


3 


Net receipts 


7,356 


5,225 


3,159 


Dr. 68 


2,200 


4 


Freights Rebates Fund: less than 


100 


100 


100 








5 


Interest (per CC/H. 113) 


3,482 


3,740 


3,977 


4,141 


4,400 


6 


Rents of Surplus Lands and Buildings 


Cr. 250 


Cr. 250 


Cr. 250 


Cr. 250 


Cr. 250 


7 


Central Administration, Common Charges 
and Special Items — (per CC/H. 113) ... 


71 


82 


122 


143 


160 


8 


Stock Redemption 


235 


250 


265 


278 


290 


9 




3,638 


3,922 


4,214 


4,312 


4,600 


10 


Net profit 


3,718 


1,303 











11 


Net deficit 


— 


— 


1,055 


4,380 


2,400 



Summary: Five Years to 31st December, 1952 



L.T.E. 



£’000 £’000 £’000 



(a) Total Net Deficit computed as above Dr. 2,814 

( b ) Further adjustment on account of use of abnormal 

maintenance funds and for maintenance allowance Cr. 2,500 

(c) Net Dr. 314 



London Lines 

(d) Total Surplus before adjustment below Cr. 5,300 

(e) Further adjustment on account of Running Costs 

(Terminal, etc., expenses) Cr. 4,400 

(/) Net Cr. 9,700 

(g) Net Surplus London Area before adjustments ( b ) 

and ( e ) 

(h) Total Net Surplus 

(£9,386,000) 



.Cr. 2,486 



(£2,486,000) 



Cr. 9,386 






V 
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TABLE CC/H. 116— A 

LONDON LINES: FINANCIAL RESULTS, 1948-1952 



As COMPUTED BY ADVISER TO MIDDLESEX AND ASSOCIATED COUNTY COUNCILS 



Ref. 


Description 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


(A) 


Using B.T.C. formula for running 


£m. 


£m. 


£m. 


£m. 


£m. 




COSTS 












1 


Net Working Surplus (Table CC/H. 115, 














column 5) 


3-4 


3-2 


2-5 


0-7 


1-6 


2 


Add — 














Parcels 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 


3 


Advertising and rents (proportion) ... 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


4 




3-8 


3-6 


2-9 


M 


2-0 


5 


Less — 














Interest, Central Administration Com- 














mon charges 


1 -4 


1-4 


1-5 


1-6 


1-7 


6 


Stock redemption 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


7 


Surplus 


2-3 


2-1 


1-3 


Dr. 0-6 


0-2 






(Total Net Surplus Five Years 


—£5,300,000) 




(B) 


Amending B.T.C. formula 












8 


Reduction in amounts charged for Terminal 














documentation, etc., expenses 


0-8 


0-8 


0-8 


1 0 


1 -0 


9 


Surplus 


31 


2-9 


2-1 


0-4 


1-2 




Memoranda 


(Total Net Surplus Five Years — £9,700,000' 






Differences from B.T.C. method of 














computation 












10 


Parcels 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 


0-3 


11 


Interest and Central Charges (less advert- 














ising and rents) 


0-5 


0-5 


0-4 


0-3 


0-2 


12 


Re Terminal, etc., expenses 


0-8 


0-8 


0-8 


1-0 


1 -0 


13 




1-6 


1-6 


1-5 


1 -6 


1-5 
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TABLE CC/H. 117— A 

BRITISH RAILWAYS : LONDON LINES 
Estimate of Net Surplus in “ Y ” Year 

Ref. Particulars £m. 

1. Net Deficit in “ X ” year — original estimate of 

B.T.C Dr. 01 

2. Amendment during 1951 Hearing — additional 

Wages 0-5 



3. Deficit in “X-A” year on pre-1952 Scheme 

fares Dr. 0-6 

4. Increase in fares authorised by Transport 

Tribunal (1952 Scheme) 2- 9 



5. Net Working Surplus in “ X-A ” year, accord- 

ing to B.T.C. contentions 2-3 

Alterations in “ Y” Year 

6. Improvement in Traffic revenues (per B.T.C. 

401 and CC/H. 101) 01 

7. Increased working costs, less economies on 

reduction in steam train miles and electric 

car miles (see B.T.C. 501) Dr. 0-7 



8. 1-7 

9. Less proposed increased fares (1953 Scheme) — 

B.T.C. 510 11 



2-8 



10 . 

Add 

1 1 . Receipts from parcels traffic — not included in 

B.T.C. estimates 0-3 

12. 3-1 

Less £m. 

1 3 . Interest on Stock and on other moneys 'l 

employed (_ , 

14. Central administration and common f 

services j 

15. Stock redemption' 0-1 

16. Less advertising and rents Cr. 01 

17. Dr. 1-7 



18. Net surplus over and above interest and central 
administration charges — allowing for pro- 
posed increased fares and before making the 
following adjustments 1-4 



19. Adjustment in respect of “Terminal, etc.” 

expenses 1-0 



20. Surplus (on proposed fares) 



2-4 



TABLE CC/H. 118— A 
LONDON TRANSPORT SERVICES 



Amended Statement of Financial Position 
in “ Y ” Year 

Ref. Particulars 

L.T.E. Services 

1. Total Net Receipts (B.T.C. 403, line (5)) 

Deduct 

2. (a) Interest on Stock and on other £w. 

moneys imployed in undertaking ... 4-6 

3 . ( b ) Allocation of costs of central adminis- 

tration, common services (films and 
legal) and special items 0-2 

4. (c) Stock redemption 0-3 



5-1 



5. 

Less 

6. ( d ) Net rents of surplus lands and build- 

ings 0-2 



9. 



Net Surplus . . . 



1 . London Area as a whole total excess 



£m. 

6-3 



4-9 



7. Net surplus before making the following 

adjustment 1-4 

8. Adjustment on account of use of Abnormal 

maintenance funds or maintenance allowance 0 • 5 



1-9 



10. London Lines — net surplus per Table 

CC/H. 117-A 2-4 



4-3 
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TABLE CC/H. 120— A 



LONDON AREA SERVICES 



Revised Statement of Revenue Requirements in “ Y ” Year 



Ref. 


Items 




L.T.E. 


London Lines 


Total London 




(R.E.) 


Services 


(1) 


(2) 




(3) 


(4) 


(5) 








£m. 


£m. 


£m. 


1 


Estimated Working Expenses 

Less — 




68-2 


18-9 


87-1 


2 


Receipts from Goods and Miscellaneous 




0-4 


0-3 


0-7 


3 


Less 




67-8 


18-6 


86-4 


4 


Rents and Advertising 




1-4 


0-1 


1-5 


5 


Rents of surplus lands, etc. 




0-2 


— 


0-2 


6 


Add — 




66-2 


18-5 


84-7 


7 


Interest 




4-6 


1-6 


6-2 


8 


Central administration, common services and special 










items 




0-2 


0-1 


0-3 


9 


Stock redemption 




0-3 


0- 1 


0-4 


10 


Adjustments (reductions) — 




71-3 


20-3 


91-6 


11 


Maintenance allowance 


\ 


0-5 




0-5 


12 


Interest on abnormal maintenance funds... 


/ 


— 


13 


Running costs of London Lines 


— 


1-0 


1 0 


14 


Total Revenue Requirements 


70-8 


19-3 . 


9Q- 1 


15 


Passenger Receipts at present fares 


67-7 


20-6 


88-3 




Add — 










16 


For further increases within present limits available under 












1952 Scheme re sub-standard fares 




1-5 


0-1 


1-6 


17 




69-2 


20-7 


89 '9 
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CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings 

Third Day — Monday, 9th March, 1953 

Page 22, column 1, last paragraph, line 7 — for “ London ” read “ British 
Page 23, column 2, last paragraph, line 7 — for “ deterioration ” read “ depreciation 
Page 23, column 2, last paragraph, last line — for “ interest on ” read “ receipts from 
Page 24, column 2, paragraph 7, line 7 — “ Transport ” mis-spelt. 

Page 25, column 1, third complete paragraph — for “ 1 -65d. ” read “ 1 -75d. 

Page 31, Question 33, line 4 — for “ , on ” read “ . On 

Page 31, Question 33, line 7 — insert a comma after “ independently 

Page 31, Question 36, line 9 — for “ oil ” read “ steel ” 

Page 31, Question 36, line 10 — for “ Chancery ” read “ Chancellor ’s 
Page 31, Question 36, line 16 — for “ good ” read “ long 
Page 31, Question 37, line 13 — for “ statements ” read “ actions 
Page 31, Question 45, line 7 — for “ £5m. ” read “ £0-5m. 

Page 32, Question 63, line 5 — before “ general ” insert “ two 
Page 32, Question 63, line 12 — for “ wanted ” read “ warranted ”, 

Page 35, Question 95, line 11 — for “ in ” read “ for 

Page 35, Question 96, line 19 — for “ positive ” read “ possible 

Page 35, Question 98, line 5 — for “ that some people ought to profit in that way ” read “ by some people that one ought 

to debit replacement 

Page 36, Question 114, line 9 — for “ low ” read “ loan 
Page 36, Question 115, line 15 — for “ in ” read “ for 

Page 36, Question 116, line 14 — for “ rising accentuation ” read “ changing situation 

Page 36, Question 116, line 15 — for “ winning ” read “ waning 

Page 36, Question 116, line 16 — for “ state ” read “ inflate 

Page 36, Question 118, line 4 — for “ consciousness ” read “ conscience 

Page 36, Question 120, line 11 — for “ lower ” read “ higher 

Page 37, Question 126, line 22 — for “ the position; but their ” read “ the position, where their 
Page 37, Question 126, fine 24 — insert a comma after “ London 
Page 37, Question 129, line 23 — for “ It ” read “ If it 

Day 3 et seq. List of Appearances, ninth and tenth items — before “ Borough Council ” insert “ County 



Fourth Day — Tuesday, 10th March, 1953. 

Page 41, Question 149, line 14 — for “ defections ” read “ defects 
Page 41, Question 157, line 6 — for “ accentuate ” read “ insinuate ”. 

Page 41, Question 158, line 1 — for “ £20,00,000 ” read “ £20,000,000 ”, 

Page 41, Question 158, line 3 — for “ £2,0,000,00 ” read “ £2,000,000 ”. 

Page 41, Question 158, line 4 — for “ £22,000,00 ” read “ £22,000,000 ”. 

Page 45, Question 253, line 3 — for “ your ” read “ their ”. 

Page 47, Question 298, line 11 — delete “ first ”, 

Page 48, Question 308, line 1— for “ £28,00,000 ” read “ £28,000,000 ”. 

Page 49, Question 323, fine 6 — for “ rationalises ” read “ maximises ”, 

Page 53, Question 419, line 6 — for “ Chairman ” read “ Vice-chairman ”. 
Page 53, Question 442, line 6 — for “ starting cost ” read “ indirect costs 
Day 4. List of Appearances, third item — at end delete “ and Southampton ”. 



Fifth Day — Wednesday, 11th March, 1953. 

Page 62, column 2, paragraph 4, line 1 — for “ 1953 ” read “ 1952 ”. 

Page 63, column 1, last but one paragraph, line 1 — for “ notice ” read “ noticed 
Page 63, column 1, last paragraph, line 6 — for “ cause ” read “ of course ”. 

Page 63, column 2, last paragraph, line 16 — for “ purported ” read “ alleged 

Page 64, column 1, paragraph 4, lines 5 and 6 — for “ responsibility ” read “ respectability ”, 

Page 65, column 1, paragraph 1, line 9 — for “ desire ” read “ desired ”. 

Page 67, Question 580, line 3 — for £100,00 ” read “ £100,000 
Page 67, Question 590, line 6 — for “ £9 -4m. ” read “ £9- lm. ”. 

Page 67, Question 590, line 13 — for “ £3 -3m. ” read “ £4 -4m. 

Page 68, Question 605, line 10 — for “ beginning ” read “ end ”, 

Page 69, Question 625, line 3 — for “ 42,320 ” read “ 42,377 ”. 

Page 69, Question 635, line 1 — for “ 959 ” read “ 949 ”. 

Page 69, Question 639, line 1 — for “ 42,351 ” read “ 42,377 ”. 

Page 69,' Question 656, line 9 — for “ 1,499 ” read “ 1,526 ”, 

Page 71, Question 688, line 1 — for “ go ” read “ got ”. 

Page 78, Question 881, line 2 — for “ 1920 ” read “ 1928 ”, 

Page 78, Question 881, line 5 — for “ 1938 ” read “ 1935 ”. 

Page 78, Question 897, line 6 — for “ increase ” read “ accounts ”, 

Page 79, Question 925, line 1 — insert after “ with ” the words “ the last of ”. 

Page 80, Question 929, line 2 — for “ £4Jbm. ” read “ £2ym. ”, 

Page 80, Question 940, line 4— for “ the ” read “ this ”, 

Page 80, Question 940, line 4 — delete “ of increase in wages ”, 

Page. 80, Question 940, line 5— for “ increases ” read “ decreases ”, 

Page 80, Question 941, line 4 — for “ £1 -4m. ” read “ £0- lm. ”. 

Page 80, Question 944, line 3 — for “ the ” read “ another ”. 

Page 80, Question 954, line 3 — for “ £4- lm. ” read “ £0- lm. ”, 

Page 81, Question 962, line 12 — for “ £0-5m. ” read “ £0- 15m. ”. 

Page 81, Question 962, line 15 — for “ £0-5m. ” read “ £0- 15m. ”. 

Page 81, Question 965, line 8 — for “ having ” read “ leaving 
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Sixth Day — Thursday, 12th March, 1953. 

Page 84, Question 979, line 6 — for “ half a million ” read “ half millions 

Page 84, Question 996, line 3 — for “ areas ” read “ area 

Page 84, Question 1003, line 4 — for “ understand ” read “ misunderstand 

Page 86, Question 1036, line 12 — after “ do ” insert “ no 

Page 86, Question 1037, line 2 — for “ £8m. ” read “ £0-8m. ”, 

Page 86, Question 1041, line 2— for “ (five times £5im.) £27im. ” read “ less five times £5-}m. (£27+m.) 

Page 87, Question 1073, line 4 — for “ the explanation for it ” read “ explained it afterwards ”, 

Page 87, Question 1087, line 6 — for “ bothering about ” read “ boggling at ”. 

Page 89, Question 1131, line 2 — for “ excluded ” read “ included 
Page 89, Question 1 134, line 5 — for “ to ” read “ in 
Page 94, Question 1214, line 7 — for “ me ” read “ you 

Page 94, Question 1215, line 7 — for “ made up of” read “ no use adjusting for 
Page 94, Question 1218, line 4 — for “ a ” read “ in the 
Page 94, Question 1232, line 4 — for “ described as ” read “ adjusted on 
Page 95, Question 1244, hnes 3 and 4 — delete “ £ 

Page 95, Question 1247, line 10 — for “ for lower ” read “ to the former ”, 

Page 96, Question 1271, line 2 — for “ £1 -222m. ” read “ £1 • 122m. 

Page 97, Question 1295, line 2 — for “ man ” read “ main ”. 

Page 97, Question 1311, line 15 — for “ was not ” read “ has 
Page 97, Question 1311, line 16 — delete “ by ”. 

Page 97, Question 1311, line 16 — for “ possibilities ” read “ upward trends ”. 

Page 98, Question 1321, line 8 — for “ deviation from ” read “alleviation of”. 

Page 98, Question 1323, line 2 — for “ 1938 ” read “ 1948 ”, 

Page 98, Question 1325, line 8 — for “ serve them up with ” read “ subtract them from ”, 

Page 98, Question 1339, line 5 — for “ the situation ” read “ a situation ”. 

Page 99, Question 1360, line 11 — for “ £7m. ” read “ £6m. ”. 

Page 100, Question 1379, line 4 — for “ simply ” read “ separately ”. 

Page 102, Question 1421, line 3 — for “ of historical ” read “ on historical 

Seventh Day — Monday, 16th March, 1953. 

Page 106, column 2, seventh complete paragraph, line 9 — for “ 61 a ” read “ Vf-la ”, 

Page 107, Question 1455, line 4 — for “ form ” read “ books ”, 

Page 107, Question 1468, line 1 — for “ and ” read “ of”. 

Page 108, Question 1493, line 4 — for “ £44,829 ” read “ £44,829,000 

Page 108, Question 1493, line 5 — for “ £65,000 ” read “ £650,000 ”. 

Page 108, Question 1495, line 2 — for “ £44,829 ” read “ £44,829,000 ”. 

Page 108, Question 1502, hne 3 — for “ 9-4 ” read “9-14 ”. 

Page 110, Question 1538, line 21 — for “ to crude ” read “ of accrued ”. 

Page 110, Question 1538, line 11 — for “ interest ” read “ amortisation 
Page 110, Question 1543, line 2 — for “ £0-225m. ” read “ 0-225% ”. 

Page 110, Question 1544, line 2 — for “ 40 ” read “ ”, 

Page 110, Question 1545, line 5 — for “ 40 ” read “ \ 

Page 110, Question 1545, line 5 — for “ £0-25m. ” read “ 0-25% 

Page 110, Question 1545, line 6 — for “ £0-225m. ” read “ 0-225% ”. 

Page 110, Question 1547, line 1 — for “ 40 ” read “ i ”. 

Page 110, Question 1549, line 4 — for “ 45 ” read “ IV-5 

Page 111, Question 1554, line 1 — for “ £0-22m. read “ £2-2m. ”. 

Page 111, Question 1554, line 1 — for “ £0-23m. read “ £2-3m. ”, 

Page 111, column 2, paragraph 14 — for “ (The Witness) ” read “ (Mr. Osmond Turner)”. 

Page 111, Question 1566, line 5 — for “ road ” read “ load ”. 

Page 111, Question 1567, line 7 — for “ upland ” read “ uplands ”. 

Page 111, Question 1572, line 5 — for “ my definition ” read “ compensation ”, 

Page 112, Question 1578, hne 1 — for “ to summer ” read “ of summer ”, 

Page 113, Question 1603, line 3 — for “ on ” read “ at ”. 

Page 113, Question 1603, line 4 — for “ delivery ” read “ delivered ”. 

Page 113, Question 1605, line 2 — for “ attitudes ” read “ adjectives 
Page 113, Question 1612, line 2 — “ Effect ” mis-spelt. 

Page 113, Question 1617, line 1— for “ £3,300,000 ” read “ £1,300,000 ”. 

Page 113, Question 1618, line 4 — for “ 5im. ” read “ £25|-m. ”, 

Page 115, Question 1664, lines 5 and 6 — for “ and says it is 6, 7 or 8 hours ” read “ — equally over each of the eight hours” 
Page 115, Question 1664, hne 8 — for “ that ” read “ in any ”. 

Page 116, Question 1666, line 3 — for “ covered ” read “ governed by market ”. 

Page 116, Question 1668, line 3 — for “ covered ” read “ governed ”. 

Page 117, Question 1709, line 4 — for “ adjusted ” read “ assisted ”, 

Page 1 17, Question 1709, line 6 — for “ adjusted ” read “ assisted ”. 

Page 118, Question 1731, line 3 — for “ That ” read “ Yes, £26-4m. ”. 

Page 122, Country Buses, column “ Year 1949 ”, number over 9 miles — for “ 6,985,280 ” read “ 6,958,280 ”, 

Page 123, Central Road Services, column “ Y ” year, number over 9 miles — for “ 9,987,629 ” read “ 9,897,629 ”, 

Eighth Day — Tuesday, 17th March, 1953. 

Page 127, Question 1786, line 12 — for “ coal ” read “ fuel ”. 

Page 128, Question 1914 should read “ 1814 ”. 

Page 128, Question 1914, line 3 — for “ 65F ” read “ Vl-5f ”. 

Page 128, Question 1815, line 2 — for “ 6F ” read “ VI-6f ”. 

Page 128, Question 1815, line 8 — for “ 614 ” read “ VI-14 
Page 128, Question 1816, hne 2 — for “ 66F ” read “ VI-6f ”. 

Page 129, Question 1850, hne 2 — for “ exchanges ” read “ mileage changes ”. 

Page 130, Question 1884, hne 2 — for “ 85 ” read “ VIII-5 ”. 

Page 131, Question 1890, line 14 — for “ allying ” read “ applying ”. 

Page 133, Question 1971, line 5 — for “ ot ” read “ not ”, 

Page 134, Question 1995, line 2 — for “ £1 -54m. ” read “ £1 -254m. ”. 

Page 135, Question 2038, separate question and answer — insert a dash after “ If you please ” in line 1. 

Page 136, Question 2057, line 4 — for “ trade ” read “ freight 
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Eighth Day — Tuesday, 17th March, 1953 — cont. 

Page 137, Question 2091, line 15 — delete the first word “ the 

Page 137, Question 2093, line 25 — for “ lead ” read “ leads 

Page 137, Question 2094, line 2 — for “ without relevance ” read “ relevant 

Page 137, Question 2101, line 3 — after “ purpose of” insert “ the 

Page 137, Question 2102, line 3 — delete “ and ”, and after “ of the ” insert “ modifications of the ”. 

Page 138, Question 2103, line 18 — for “ comparison as ” read “ correction for 

Page 138, Question 2103, line 21 — delete “ of”. 

Page 138, Question 2103, line 24 — for “ most ” read “ such 
Page 138, Question 2103, line 25 — delete “ record of”. 

Page 138, Question 2103, line 27 — for “ employed ” read “ implied ”. 

Page 138, Question 2104, line 10 — for “ is ” read “ makes it ”, 

Page 138, Question 2104, line 20 — for “ Committee’s ” read “ Commission’s ”. 

Page 138, Question 2105, line 19 — for “ right ” read “ rate ”. 

Page 138, Question 2105, line 32 — for “ Chief Officer ” read “ Chief Officers ”, 

Page 138, Question 2106, line 7 — before “ six full weeks ” insert “ first ”. 

Page 138, Question 2107, line 12 — after “ is ” insert “ that it is ”. 

Page 138, Question 2107, line 21 — for “ Coronation year ” read “ the Coronation period ”. 

Page 138, Question 2107, line 31 — for “ a sufficient fact ” read “ of sufficient effect ”. 

Page 138, Question 2108, line 5 — for “ possible ” read “ probable ”. 

Page 139, Question 2109, line 12 — delete last word in line “ that ”. 

Page 139, Question 2109, line 16 — alter line 16 to read “ ago is mainly accounted for by a greater ”. 

Page 139, Question 2109, line 18 — after “ foreseen ” insert inverted commas, and after “ made in ” insert “ the ”. 

Page 139, Question 2109, line 20 — for “ with ” read “ on ”. 

Page 139, Question 2109, line 24 — for “ allowance of” read “ allowance for ”. 

Page 139, Question 2109, line 29 — for “ from receipts for ” read “ for receipts from ”, 

Page 139, Question 2112, line 4 — for “ omnibuses ” read “ red buses ”. 

Page 140, Question 2128, line 4 — alter line 4 to read “ calculate the figure — by revaluing the “ Y ” year traffic at the 

new fares, that 

Page 140, Question 2129, line 6 — for “ indication ” read “ implication ”. 

Page 140, Question 2129, line 7 — delete comma after “ accepted ” and insert comma after “ Tribunal ”. 

Page 140, Question 2129, line 10 — insert comma after “ traffic ”, delete comma after “ total ”, insert comma after “ sub- 

stantial ”. 

Page 140, Question 2130, line 9 — after “ apply ” insert “ as if they were standard charges ”. 

Page 140, Question 2131, line 10 — after “ traffic ” delete comma and insert “ of”, and after “ only ” insert “ to ”. 

Page 140, Question 2131, line 11 — for “ to ” read “ of”. 

Page 140, Question 2131, line 15 — delete “ instead of B.T.C. 502 ”. 

Page 140, Question 2133, line 13 — for “ as ” read “ was ”. 

Page 141, Question 2138, line 3 — after “ in Committee ” insert “ and on Report in the House of Commons ”. 

Page 141, Question 2139, line 9 — for “ state ” read “ statement.”. 

Page 141, Question 2146, line 10 — for “ and ” read “ compared with ”, 

Page 141, Question 2146, line 12 — for “ the sense ” read “ a sense ”, 

Page 141, Question 2147, line 3 — before “ October ” insert “ the ”. 

Page 142, Question 2150, line 3 — for “ relations ” read “ gradations ”. 

Page 142, Question 2150, line 10 — for “ calculation ” read “ correction ”. 

Page 142, Question 2150, line 17 — for “ relations ” read “ gradations ”. 

Page 142, Question 2151, line 5 — for “ where ” read “ to which ”. 

Page 142, Question 2151, line 7 — for “ an ” read “ the ” and for “ to ten ” read “ fare for ten ”. 

Page 142, Question 2151, line 10 — for “ and ” read “ but ”. 

Page 142, Question 2151, line 12 — after “ correct ” insert “ for ”. 

Page 142, Question 2151, line 14 — for “ individual fares ” read “ individual pairs ”. 

Page 142, Question 2153, line 2 from end — before “ proportions ” insert “ the ”. 

Page 142, Question 2157, line 12 — for “ mornings ” read “ morning fare ”, 

Page 143, Question 2168A, line 5 — for “ increases that might appear ” read “ increases, as it might appear, ”. 

Page 143, Question 2168A, line 9 — for “ and ” read “ than ”. 

Page 143, Question 2168A, last line — for “ one penny ” read “ l^d. ”. 

Page 143, Question 2170, line 8 — after “ standard ” insert “ scale ”. 

Page 143, Question 2172, line 3 — for “ reel ” read “ wheel ”, 

Page 143, Question 2178, line 18 — before “ the 8id. fare” insert “ if”. 

Page 143, Question 2178, line 19 — after “ halfpenny ” delete full stop and insert comma. 

Page 143, Question 2178, line 20 — delete “ If they did that, ”. 

Page 143, Question 2178, line 21 — for “ they ” read “ you then ”. 

Page 143, Question 2180, line 2 — for “ the increase ” read “ a flat increase ”. 

Page 144, Question 2182, line 3 — for “ £42,000 ” read “ £43,000 ”. 

Page 144, Question 2183, line 2 — for “ test ” read “ trace ”. 

Page 144, Question 2183, line 3 — insert inverted commas after 11 time ” and after “ miles ”. 

Page 144, Question 2183, line 4 — insert inverted commas after “ on ” and after “ over ”. 

Page 144, Question 2183, line 5 — insert inverted commas after “ for ” and after “ miles ”. 

Page 144, Question 2184, line 5 — for “ shorter ” read “ smaller ”. 

Page 144, Question 2186, line 4 — for “ £356,000 ” read “ £327,000 ”. 

Page 144, Question 2187, line 1— for “ £356,000 ” read “ £327,000 

Page 145, Question 2207, line 9 — after “ weekly ” insert “ rail 
Page 145, Question 221 1, line 28 — for “ the class ” read “ a class ”. 

Page 146, Question 2216, line 16 — for “ make it ” read “ are ”, 

Page 146, Question 2216, line 23 — for “ 1 • 15d. ” read “ T 5 1 d. 

Page 146, column 2, line 23 — for “ peak flow ” read “ big flow 
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